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Foreword 


I congratulate all those involved in the curriculum/syllabus 
revision of the English courses taught at SLBSRS Vidyapeetha 
who have made this anthology titled AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
SANSKRIT CLASSICS IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
possible. I believe that this anthology which has been earned out 
as per the vision of Professor Vachaspati Upadhyaya, Formerly 
Vice-chancellor the Vidyapeetha will be followed by another 
anthology on Sanskrit Classics inAdaptation. The work no doubt 
is very di fficult 

I am happy to note that these course books are specially 
designed to serve the needs and interest of our undergraduates. 
Since English is the language of opportunity and the language of 
thejob market, it is in fitness of things that our students should be 
able to speak, read and write about the classic Sanskrit texts they 
study in English as well. At interviews and group discussions, they 
should be able to discuss in English the rich content they have 
studied over their three years with us. I believe this anthology is a 
sure step in the right direction. With its emphasis on discussion, 
reading and writing, it will make our students confident users of 
English. Of course, much will depend on how it is taught, read 
and discussed in class. Flowever, that should not be difficult because 
the anthology presents an admirable interactive format. 

I once again congratulate the editors for this excellent 
innovative work. I am confident that our colleges and institutions 
teaching English to the students specializing in Sanskrit will wish 
to use this anthology. 

I wish the course great success. 

Prof. Radhavallabh Tripathi 

Vice Chancellor 


(Vi) 


this section are easy to use. They take you through a process of 
introspection and analysis to understand and use tips for better 
compositions. 

Section II is on translation. The introductory unit discusses 
the importance, qualities and issues involved in translation. This is 
followed by three units on excerpts from Abhigyana 
Shakuntalam, Mrichchhakatikam and Uttararamachciritam. 
In each case, the selected piece is universally acknowledged to 
be the most significant part of the text. The original Sanskrit text is 
printed alongside its translated version in English for easy com¬ 
parison. In the class, the teacher will guide students to compare 
the two on criteria of fidelity 7 , transparency, readability of language. 

We hope that the critical exercise and the language it gen¬ 
erates will give you the vocabulary-’ and confidence to talk about 
these classics in English with a view to spreading the great literary 
heritage of India at a global platform. So happy reading! 


EDITORS 







TO THE STUDENTS 


We are happy to offer an anthology that has been spe¬ 
cially designed to serve your needs. You have been learning En¬ 
glish from your school days and we expect that by now you can 
speak and write English correctly and confidently. We, therefore, 
think that it would be best to introduce you to Sanskrit texts in 
translation and adaptation in the last two semesters as under-gradu¬ 
ate students of this university. 

Having majored in Sanskrit, a very logical expectation 
made of you is that you should be able to talk about some of your 
classics in English like Abhigyana Shakuntalam , 
Mrichchhakatikam and Uttararamacharitam as a part of the 
rich treasury of world literature and as students of Sanskrit, you 
may have to speak about them at interviews and during group 
discussions. You may be required to translate the parts of San¬ 
skrit texts as a part of your job. 

This course book titled An Anthology of Sanskrit Clas¬ 
sics in English Translation has two sections. Section I aims at 
developing your writing skills. Writing is an extremely important 
literary skill that no one can afford to ignore. If we measure in 
terms of quantity, we speak more and write less. However, writ¬ 
ing is given greater value both in educational institutions and in the 
workplace. Besides its functional advantages, writing is valued 
for the role it plays in developing thought process and language. 
Almost everyone needs to be adept at putting their thoughts to 
paper in a logical, succient and precise manner. The four units in 
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SECTION I 


Unit 1: 
Unit 2: 
Unit 3: 
Unit 4: 


Why write? 

The process of writing 
The craft of writing 
The craft of editing 






Unit 1 

WHY WRITE? 


WARM UP 

Discuss in groups of three and make a short presentation to 
the class: 

• How would you rate yourself as a writer in your mother 
tongue/Hindi? 

Excellent Good Average Poor 

Give at least three reasons to justify your own evaluation. 

• If you were to rate yourself for your writing in English, would 
you give yourself the same rating? What special problems do you 
face when you write in English? 

Reading Passage 

Learing to write well is important for several reasons. First of 
all, it is a sign of being well educated. Teachers and parents 
frequently remind children that ‘Reading maketh a frill man; writing 
makes a man perfect. Secondly, writing makes a person strong:— 
"The pen is mightier than the sword". A soldier can do his worst 
by killing his enemy; a writer can win over the enemy and turn him 
into friend by the strength of his words. Thirdly, anyone who writes 
well enjoys prestige in society. People come to him/her for advice 
and take whatever he/she says seriously. This is because writing is 
a difficult skill and requires a variety of task and knowledge. 

In our world today, equipments and machines have taken 
over many of the functions earlier performed by writing. For 
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example, nowadays the art of writing letters by hand is dying out 
because telephones and cell phones can do the job of giving and 
receiving information faster and with greater ease. Similarly, today 
many people read less because the same information can be heard 
and seen on television screens. Popular novels of yesteryears are 
now popular in their film versions. In the workplace too. video 
conferences and webcams have reduced the need to travel or 
write because these machines allow long distance viewing and 
recording. 

In spite of all this, the need for writing has not decreased. We 
need to write down all that we want to remember. For example, 
almost all adults make "To Do" lists for themselves every day. 
Without such reminders to themselves, they may lose time, money 
and feel unhappy that certain tasks were left undone. Students 
too are in the habit of making notes. Without good notes, it is 
almost impossible to prepare efficiently for examinations and get 
good marks. 

In the workplace, people have to write letters, circulars, 
memorandums, reports, proposals and briefs. In fact, the higher 
you move up the ladder of success, the more you will be required 
to write. Notes, comments, recommendations, instructions, 
requirements the list is endless. And, clear writing that is easy to 
read is not easy to write. It requires care, thought, practice and 
hard work. In the four units on writing in this anthology we hope 
to make you write clear, easy-to-read simple English. However, 
how well you write will depend on how regularly and vigorously 
you follow the tips we give. As teachers we can demonstrate the 
process and discuss some strategies but it is up to you to use 
them. As it is said, "you can take a horse to the water, you cannot 
make it drink!" 

The most important reason to cultivate the art of clear writing 
is because it helps us grow. Writing pushes us to think logically. 
When we write we want our message to be understood without 
further support. Think for a moment about the differences in oral 
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and written communication. In oral communication we can use 
facial expressions, gestures, pitch, stress, feedback for support. 
Since are present, so we can fill the gaps. Writing, on the other 
hand, has to stand alone. Your message must reach the reader 
clearly, completely and easily. 

Writing pushes you not only to explore new topics but also 
helps you discover yourself, your ideology, your point ot view, 
your stand on an issue. That is why recruitment agencies require 
applicants to write an essay in their own handwriting. It is believed 
that writing reveals your true personality traits, such as sincerity, 
commitment, attitude and social responsibility, hi fact, handwriting 
is as individual as fingerprints. And in the final analysis, it helps to 
improve both—your handwriting and your art of writing—that is, • 
composing in words. So happy writing! 

EXERCISE: 

These are awareness raising exercises. Work in groups of 
three and respond to each task. Keep a record of your 
discussion and share the high points with the class. You 
should do the exercises in the class. Don’t be in a hurry to 
finish ; think, respond and discuss. 

1. Study the two short paragraphs written on the topic "I love 
my country because..." 

What is wrong with each of the paragraphs? In groups of 
three make a list of what is wrong and how they can be 
improved. Also, decide whether the marks each got (6 for A; 
4 for B out of 10) is right. 

SCRIPT A 

I Love My Country 

I love is my country. Because humari country ke to 
human’s MeiApas Mein Bahutpyar hai. Jarurat Ke Time 
Koi Blii Kisi Ki help karne se nahi chukta. My country 
Hindustan ek aesi country hai jisme junam lekar liar koi 
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apm apko lucky samajhata hai My country Mein harJagah 
hare-bhare khetDekhane Ko Milte hau human country ka 
pahanawa bilckul sanskartik Hal Boli Mein Mithas Bhari 
hui hai. My country hindustan ek esi country haiJisme sirf 
human kewal human se hi nahi BalkiAnimals se Bhipyar 
ICarte hai. My country hindustan Jinda baz. 

SCRIPT B 

I love my country 

Ilove my country because it is very famous all countries 
here culture is very nice and interesting person is here and 
all casts of here all people were love any country and called 
is my over the word country is Indian and other peaper is 
called ‘bharat’ my country is very famous here very 
socialzation and paliticals is very god I love my country 
were very ineresting is my country and I call together is 
bharat I was very luck my born is Indian and I Pray to god 
my br °n is all schvation but I am leaving in India very 
histrical places is my India and lost stories in my country 
and very good places visit Indian my family and all other 
my neighbour is love to Indian all child is are loved to Indian 
my family is very quite and he was with me and my countries 
I was proud of my countries and leaving in peaped historical 
Rajpot and my other is my country I love and her family 
and forign peaped is travelled hear and my countries 
beautiful and here countres is very nice and I cold my 
country is very beautiful I love him I always with him 
always always always I have much to do here very interesting 
stories and old people is very sweet my country is my proud 
and was satisfied it I love my country very much and all 

other people is love in my country but I will I love my 
country. ~ 

2. Now, in pairs write a short paragraph on "I love my country 
because...." in about 200 words. 





Unit 2 

THE PROCESS OF WRITING 

WARM UP 

Discuss in groups of three: 

• How often do you write? What do you usually write about? 
Why? 

• Is writing a pleasurable activity or a chore? What makes it 
so? 

• Have you ever been taught to write? Was it useful? How? 

Make a short presentation to share your views with the class. 

Reading Passage 

Everyone agrees that writing frightens learners because it is a 
difficult and complex skill to master. However, writing can be made 
easy if we know the different processes it involves and learn how 
to attend to these one at a time. 

Writing involves two different mentalities or frames of mind: 

1 ) A fertile, inventive, creative mentality that helps us come 
up with lots of ideas and words. This is often referred to 
as "the art of writing or authoring skills". 

ii) A critical, skeptical, hard-thinking mentality that makes 
us critique, cut and revise all that we have generated. This 
is often referred to as "the craft of writing" or "crafting 
skills". 
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Writing becomes complex because these two mentalities get 
in each other’s way; they push against each other and we often 
attend to one or the other or both simultaneously. This is often the 
cause of confusion and poor writing. 

One of the first steps to effective writing is to make separate 
arenas for each, so that each can be attended separately. They 
can each flourish on their own and even reinforce each other. 

THE AUTHORING SKILLS 

This is of course where we begin. This is the exploratory 
stage where we need to generate ideas by brainstorming, asking 
ourselves and others questions, discussing, introspecting, reading 
and researching, recalling relevant incidents from our personal lives, 
etc. In other words, our search is on several fronts: 

• Having something to say. We must have something 
interesting, unique and relevant to say or the reader will feel cheated. 
The writing must have a clear sense of purpose. The purpose 
could be to give information, convince someone, alert or warn 
someone about demerits of a point of view, narrate an event, re¬ 
create a scene a situation, etc. 

• Being aware of the reader. We must have a sense of an 
audience; the person(s) who will read what we are writing. Look 
at the difference between comics, fairy tales, short stories, novels, 
magazines, journals, etc. and you will understand how readership 
is important. In the final analysis, what you write (content); how 
you write (tone), how much information you give, will all depend 
on who your audience/reader is. 

• Working from first to final draft. Will it be correct to 
say that most students write only for class tests, assignments and 
examinations and that their first draft is their final draft? Yes. The 
sample essays you read in Unit one are proof of it. Most often 
students do not take more than one or two minutes to read the 
topic. Then they begin writing and think of new points as they 
write. When they think they have written enough, they stop. This. 
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of course, is not the best way to write. In fact, even seasoned 
writers work on many drafts before submitting a piece for 
publication. You will learn more about this in the next unit. 

• Developing the ideas. A good piece of writing has a 
sense of direction; it has a beginning, middle and end. In other 
words, all the different ideas you may have noted down during the 
brain storming session or in your mind map cannot be used. You 
have to pick those which support what you wish to say and drop 
those that don’t fit with your argument/point of view. An example 
will make this clear. 

Re-read Script A in Unit One. The student has the following 
reasons for loving her/his country: 

• People in my country love each other. 

• They help each other in times of need. 

• People bom in this country consider themselves lucky. 

• Everywhere there are green fields in my country. 

• Our style of clothing is traditional. 

• Our language is very sweet. 

• Not only humans, but also animals are loved here. 

• Long live Hindustan. 

The student has a good end —an appropriate concluding 
statement. But, does the paragraph flow smoothly? Which point(s) 
could be left out or used in another separate paragraph? hr pairs, 
re-order the points so that the paragraph reads better. 

EXERCISE 

1. Here are two extracts of essays written on the topic "How 

has education affected my life!" 

In pairs, read each extract to decide on the following 

questions: 
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• Who is the reader/audience? 

• Does the writer have something to say? Summarize in 1 
or 2 sentences. 

• Where is the extract taken from?—Beginning-middle- 
end? 

• Have the ideas been well developed? 

• Make a list of what you can tell about the writer (age, 
experience, attitude, etc.) after reading the extract. 

SCRIPT A 

/ was a Science student till class XII, and hence 
everything in life was just a fact for me, life was all about 
learning the equation and performing the experiment. This 
all has no doubt increased my level of understanding about 
the function of body, plant and so on. But somewhere my 
mind was in need ofsomething beyond science where I could 
see the world better through my own naked eyes. But it 
was as usual, expected from my family that I should either 
opt for Engineering or something related to Science stream. 
When I said them about my opinion, they were shocked 
and tried to change my mind. 

It was my firm decision to study humanities as I could 
not find any relevance in studying science. For me it was 
my interest which mattered and finally my parents allowed 
me to do what I wanted. Thanks to them that I am very 
much satisfied with what I am doing. 

Education that I received in the school as well as 
college has all the credit of what I am today. It is because of 
this step by step learning that now I can call myself a 
responsible citizen. My life has been totally changed after 
taking English Honours. Now education is something 
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which I owe to and can thank to make me what I am. 

SCRIPT B 

Education—It is the medium which tends to give our 
lives a path, stability, the way by which we can live in a 
good and healthy manner. It is so because by learning, by 
educating ourselves, by knowing what is right & wrong, by 
learning practical things of life, we can spend our lives in 
a better way. 

Education at this point of time has affected a lot to my 
life. I could feel the difference in me and the girl who is 
uneducated. Education for me does not mean that I am in 
college and I have cleared the class, till 12 th standard. 

The moral values that my teachers have given me, my 
educatedfamily has given me, that matter to me. Education 
is just not stick to the textbooks or our course, but much 
more than that. Education is a very wide concept, which 
can never be expressed or explained in a few words or by 
some books. It varies from person to person. The biggest 
wisdom word that I have yet learnt is to be polite and he a 
human being i.e. never to forget the humanity. I have seen 
nowadays, the* highly educated people have forgoten the 
‘humanity’. They are so selfish that even in some cases it is 
not expected. 

Education is the fruit which only a few lucky people 
can get. And it is also said that when a tree is filled with 
lots of good fruits it tends to bend. But sometimes this 
education results into ego, selfishness, arrogance, and 
dominating attitude. 

2. Extend the mind-map for the topic "How has education 
affected my life?". You can choose to work individually or in 
pairs. 
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Unit 3 

THE CRAFT OF WRITING 

WARMUP 

Discuss in groups of three: 

• Do you think there are two different "mentalities" in 
writing? Do they work simultaneously or one after the 
other? 

• Which do you find more difficult—getting started or 
cleaning up? Why? 

Make a short presentation to share your views with the class. 
Reading Passage 

Unit Two deals with the getting started part of writing. This 
includes the pre-writing and writing stages. Teachers can 
demonstrate how the strategies suggested can be used in the 
classroom using the black-board and in-puts from the class. This 
will ready learners for individual writing and break their fear and 
reluctance. 

In this unit, we will discuss the "crafting" aspect of writing 
which includes the stages of re-writing, editing and producing the 
final piece for submission and/or publication. Please note that these 
stages do not occur in a neat sequential order—even as we write, 
we may edit and re-write. The separation being made here is for 
the convenience of analysis and discussion. 

The Crafting Skills 
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This stage includes all that good writers do to express their 
ideas in a simple, logical and coherent way. Usually it starts when 
the first draft is ready and it continues until we submit the piece to 
a teacher, examiner or publisher. Crafting requires much re¬ 
thinking, re-reading and re-organizing. The writer begins to look 
at his work from a reader’s perspective and assesses whether the 
reader will be able to follow his line of thought. Many students, 
however, do not edit their writing because they assume what is 
clear to them must be clear to others. Others are lazy or do not 
know how to review their own work. 

Here are a few steps you must follow: 

• Get feed-back from peers. Writing is essentially a lonely, 
introspective activity but we can make it a social, communal 
one. It is a good idea to get a supportive friend, classmate or 
senior to read and comment on your draft. It helps to work 
with others in an atmosphere of trust and support—sharing 
and responding to each other’s writing. You will notice that it 
generates discussion and suggestions that you can use. The 
teacher s comment, on the other hand, comes after the work 
has been submitted; so cannot be used to improve that piece 
of ^writing. At best, it can guide you when you write your next 
composition or assignment. 

Showing your draft to a trusted friend gives you access to all 
the advantages of a friendly guide. The friend does not rush you 
but helps draw out ideas that you may have hinted at or left unclear 
m your writing. Most importantly, the non-threatening atmosphere 
makes you receptive to make changes in your writing; what 
appears to be criticism when it comes from a teacher, looks like a 
useful suggestion when it comes from a friend. 

• Organise the content clearly and logically. Teachers often 
return essays with comments like "Poor organisation", "Vague’ 
or Not clear . These suggest that students are not able to 
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present their ideas in a coherent and transparent manner. We 
will try to understand the problem to be able to tackle it. 

A mature writer is recognised not so much by the quality of 
his individual sentences, as by his ability to relate sentences in 
such a way as to create a flow of sentences. Often one sentence 
alone cannot contain an entire idea. It takes an entire paragraph 
or several paragraphs to convey an idea clearly. And, for 
inexperienced writers this is perhaps the most difficult part of 
writing. 

Mina P Shaighnessy in her guide for teachers of Basic Writing 
titled Errors and Expectations, 1979 states that an inexperienced 
writer's thou ght seems to halt at the boundary of each sentence 
rather than move on. He thinks of one sentence at a time and is 
not able to elaborate an idea beyond its initial formulation. His 
essays are often short and repetitive and appear to be made up of 
"sentences of thought" rather than "passages of thought". You can 
check the truth of this observation by re-reading the scripts in 
Units 1 and 2. Do the writers move abruptly from one point to the 
next, abandoning all possibilities of elaboration? Or, are they able 
to stay with each thought in the line of discussion long enough to 
mark it as important? 

The beginning writer also faces other difficulties. He does not 
have a sharp awareness of his purpose or point of view, therefore 
has great difficulty remembering where he is going. He gets 
sidetracked or shifts point in midstream. He likes the comfort of 
proverbs and common wisdom like "Time is money", "Old is gold", 
etc. which allow flow of words without much deliberate, thorough 
inquiry. 

• Maintain Paragraph Unity. Begin with a paragraph which 
has unity. The simple rule to follow is "One idea, one 
paragraph". Start with atopic sentence. The topic sentence 
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tells the reader what to expect in the paragraph. The topic 
sentence mentions the topic and the specific aspect that you 
will discuss in the paragraph. The topic sentence is followed 
by sentences that give supporting details. 

Study these examples: 


[ Topic Sentence | 

The present day workplace has changed dramatically. 


Suppor ting Sentences 

Examples of present day office equipment: Computer, 
printer, etc. 


• Examples of former day office equipment: type-writer, 
duplicating machine, etc. 

• Example of present day office space arrangement: open 
work stations. 


• Example of former day office space arrangement: large 
closed rooms, cubicles, etc. 

Topic Sentence 

The crime rate against women is on an upward spiral. 
Supporting sentences [ 

• Statistical data on number of cases of dowry death for 
1980, 1990, 2010. 

® Statistical data on number of reported cases on sexual 
harassment for 1980,1990,2010. 

• Reported cases of acid attacks. 

Structure your writing 
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• Our first draft must be written on the basis of a plan or 
outline. Many like to work with an outline in their heads, 
but it is best to have it on paper. It helps you remember, 
review and keep to the structure you have planned for 
your work. 

When it comes to arranging your major points, there isn’t any 
single way. You have to decide what arrangements are possible 
and which are better than others for your particular topic. 

Here are a few you can use: 

Chronological Order: In narrating an event, telling a story 
or explaining a process, we use this order. The writing follows the 
sequence in which things actually happen. Words like "first", "then", 
"after that", "subsequently", "finally" help mark this order. 

Spatial Order: In descriptive writing—in a passage about a 
town, house or person, we usually describe the outside and then 
move inwards. You can move from great to small (a town, a street, 
a house) or small to great. In either case, we are following the 
order of objects as they exist in space. 

Problem-Solution/Cause-Effect Order. Indicating 
relationships is often an important aspect of all writings. We write 
a letter, for example, when we face a problem. And, the letter 
contains not only the problem but a solution which you desire. In 
examinations, many questions ask you to give the causes and effects 
of a range of activities and phenomena. 

There are many other ways of organising content; we have 
suggested the most common and the most basic. 



Work in pairs. Imagine that your friend has shared her/his 
first draft of the essay "How has education affected my life?" with 
you. What comments will you give her/him? What changes will 
you ask her/him to make? 
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"The roots of education are bitter but the fruit is sweet" 

It has been aptly said by someone that, "Education gives 
power". Education plays a very important role in every one’s life. 
It gives us ability to cope with different kinds of situations in life. 
Education is a part of life without which life is just like a black 
comer, Education is just like a precious pearl whose value keeps 
on increasing. One should always bear in mind that for making 
our life a living paradise the only 'Mantra' is Education. Education 
has affected my life to a great extent. 

It has brought creativity, expression, influencing power, 
insight information, confidence and satisfaction in me. So, 
education is the only way of success. It can make our life worth 
living. Those who are blessed with education are very lucky, but 
we should think about others also. We should always follow the 
line (slogan). 

"Each one Teach one." 

Education is the primary right of each and every child. It is 
the duty of every educated person to educate others who are 
uneducated. We have live examples of our Ex-president APJ Abdul 
Kalam, the great scientist and our honourable Prime Minister Dr. 
Manmohan Singh, the economist both are the leading stars of 
their- fields just because of their education and the skills created in 
them by education. So, one should always remember: 


"CREATIVITY COMES THROUGH EDUCATION 

& * ' 

EDUCATION COMES THROUGH EFFORTS" 




Unit 4 

THE CRAFT OF EDITING 


WARM UP 

Discuss with your partner: 

• How often have you worked at more than one draft of an 
essay? Why? 

• Where did you make the maximum changes—grammar, 
choice of words, spelling, punctuation, hand writing? Why? 

Share your experiences with the class. 

Reading Passage 

Having looked at the large-scale issues in revising our writing, 
we now need to look closely at the small-scale issues involved in 
editing. From a close re-consideration of the structure and 
substance of our essay, we now turn our energy to the structure of 
the sentences, the choice of words, punctuation, spellings and 
hand wrting. 

• Make your sentences effective. In an effort to be clear 
and understood, students often repeat themselves. They 
believe that the topic or thesis statement has to be said a 
number of times. They are not adept at using reference 
words like ‘if, ‘this’, ‘that’, ‘the’, those’, efficiently. To 
begin with, it may not be possible for a beginning writer 
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to notice those errors. A teacher could edit and correct 
the writing in the student’s presence, so that he gets benefit 
of the correction and discussion. 

• Check your grammar. You need to consult good 
standard grammar books where you make frequent 
mistakes. Students frequently have problems with word 
order, tenses, prepositions, etc. Try to master writing 
simple sentences before moving to complex sentences. 
Using short, simple sentences may look monotonous but 
you will make less errors. Break up and re-organise any 
sentence that is difficult to understand in the first reading. 

• Check your choice of words. Students are easily 
impressed by other people’s words and often use them 
inappropriately. For example, you may hear your cousin 
who has returned from the USA useing words like 

wanna , gonna", "yea", etc. and use them in your writing. 
However, these are colloquial words used only in informal 
situations and cannot appear in writing. 

There are several issues in choosing the right words. The 
most important among these are: 

• Choosing words at the correct level of formality. 

When we speak, we often choose words unconsciously. 
But to write effectively we must choose words with case 
and thought. For example, each set of words—"offspring, 
children, kids;" "demise, die, pass away;" "insupportable, 
groundless, crazy" have similar meaning but camiot be 
used synonymously. They vary in the levels of formality. 

In each set, the first word is a highly formal word; the 
second word belongs to a moderate level of formality 
while the last is informal. 

Writing for examinations and essay writing are formal writing 
situations while writing personal letters or e-mails are informal 
situations. Advertisement and other forms ofpublic writing choose 
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words to suit their subject and their expected audience. Whatever 
level of formality you wish to choose, you must keep to it 
consistently. 

• Be aware of the connotation of words. We must be 
aware of the shades of difference between words with 
similar meaning. For example, look at the following pair 
of words: firm-stubborn; ambitious-pushy; persistent- 
nagging. The first word in each pair has a positive 
connotation; the second word looks at the same quality 
in an unfavourable, negative and harsh way. The 
connotation of a word is the feeling, attitude or set of 
association it conveys. In choosing a word we must know 
how connotation can affect its meaning. 

• Choose specific and concrete words. Works like 
'nation', 'mankind', 'friendship', 'freedom' are abstract while 
'India', 'today’s youth', 'my friend Antony', 'riding a cycle' 
are all concrete. Almost any kind of writing benefits from 
concrete, specific words. Abstract words sum up the total 
effect of many particular, concrete things. Abstract words 
may serve to introduce or conclude your essay. But the 
bulk of your essay should have a range of specific, 
concrete words. 

• Check your punctuation, spelling and handwriting. 

The first impression is the last impression. Good hand 
writing always impresses teachers and evaluators. Many 
students scribble untidily so that mistakes in spelling will 
not be detected. But this is not a good practice; teachers 
cannot be fooled so easily. And, you lose out on several 
counts: teachers see the piece of writing as hurried, 
careless work; they feel insulted and irritated. So, you 
must edit your work for small mistakes that you can easily 
avoid by re-reading your work aloud and looking up the 
dictionary each time you have a doubt. So happy writing. 
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EXERCISE: 

1. The following sentences are pieces of conversation. They use 
colloquial language. Edit each sentence to make it appropriate 
for a formal piece of writing. 

1) No problem. Studying English is easy. Just buy a guide 
and ratify the answers. 

2) Meet me behind the period when I am empty. 

3) What s so difficult about talking on the phone? Just pick 
up the receiver, dial the number and talk simple! 

4) Actually the route is easy. Go straight and then turn right 
at the goolchakar. 

5) lam having a very bad stomach ache. 

2. Correct the grammatical errors in the following sentences. 
There may be errors in spelling and punctuation too: 

1) I am not speaking english very well. 

2) It is taking at liest five hours to reach lucknow from 
kanpoor. 

3) I donot know to operat a word processors. 

4) I am thinking of go to delli on Sunday. 

3. Read the paragraph given below and mark the reference and 
linkers with a circle. Use arrows to indicate which words/ 
phrases they refer to. 

As the crime rate against women is increasing, certain serious 
questions need to be asked. In India, sexual harassment has been 
increasing over the years, yet alarming stati sties do not raise a 
public outcry and are shrugged of as yet another case of violence 
against women. 

In India, a large population of women undergo physical 
violence and most of them do not share their experiences with 
others. Only a very small section of these women seek police 
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help. Thus, the actual scenario is far worse than what is known. 
Acid attack remains the most horrendous form of violence due to 
the life-long trauma that it causes. The expensive plastic surgery 
that is required is not affordable by all. Thus the victims are reduced 
to abject misery and dependence on their family. 

Interestingly, in most cases, perpetrators of the crime are 
known to the victim and usually include the estranged husband or 
the spumed lover who could not take a ‘no’ for an answer from a 
woman. Surprisingly, society is barely sympathetic to such 
premeditated crime that is intended to harm. Law enforcement 
agencies are found unequal to the task and victims demanding 
justice meet inefficiency and apathy. 

4. Underline all the concrete words used in the above excerpt. 
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Unit 1 

WHY TRANSLATE ? 


WARM UP 

In group of three, discuss the following issues and make a 
short presentation of your views to the class 

• Have you ever tried your hand at translation? Was it 
difficult or easy? Share your experience with the 
group. 

• Are ‘translators’ as important as ‘writers’ of original 
pieces of literature? 

• Do we need translations? Why? 

Reading 

What is a ‘translation’? It is a text which communicates the 
message of a text which has been originally written in another 
language. The process of translation, therefore, involves a “source 
text” which is often an original piece of work. The language that 
the “source text” is translated into is called the “target language” 
and the final product is called the “translation”, “translated text” 
or the “target text”. 

The word “translation” is derived from latin words ‘trans’ 
meaning ‘across’ and “ferre” meaning ‘to cany’ or ‘to bring’. The 
Greek term for ‘translation’ is “metaphrasis” or “speaking across”. 
This has supplied English with two terms-“metaphrase” which 
means a literal or word-for-word translation and “paraphase” 
which is “a saying in other word (from the Greek “paraphrasis)”. 
Studying the etymology of the word gives us a bird’s eye view of 
some of the processes and problems involved in translation. 
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Importance of Translation 

Through the ages and even today, translation plays a major 
role in the spread of information and knowledge. From ancient 
times, knowledge of science, mathematics, astronomy, religion, 
literature and philosophy passed from one civilization to another 
through traders, travellers who visited different lands, learnt 
different tongues and made all they had discovered available to 
the audience back at home in their native languages. There are 
innumerable instances of free flow of information from Ancient 
India to China, Persia, Egypt and Greece. Even today, books 
written in English, French, German, Russian, etc. are translated 
into other languages of the world. 

Translations have played a major role in the spread of world 
religions and world literature. The works of .great classical original 
thinkers like Bharata, Panini, Aristole, Plato have all been read 
and known through translations. Translations, therefore, can be 
said to develop language and literature, sharpen aesthetic 
sensibilities, broaden our horizons and give us a view of the 
diversity of world cultures. In a world that is so cruelly divided 
over narrow interests of caste, class, religion and country, many 
believe that a study of translations can make us mature, sensitive 
citizens of “one world”. 

Qualities of a Good Translator 

Do you think all those who know and use two languages can 
become good translators? Not really. It has been seen that the 
best translations are produced by those who are translating into 
their own native language. This is so beause people who have 
merely learnt a second language do not have total fluency in that 
language. 

A good transtalor knows the source language w r ell; has specific 
experience in the subject matter of the text and is a good writer in 
the target language. Moreover, s/he is not only bilingual but 
bicultural. hi fact, all the four factors are equally important. These 
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factors make translating literature most decidedly “an art” and not 
a “craft”. 

Translation has served as a writing school for many prominent 
writers. Translators, including the early modern European 
translators of the Bible, have shaped the very language into which 
they have translated. Along with ideas, they have imported into 
their own languages, loan words, idioms, vocabulary and 
grammatical stmctures from the source language. For example, 
English has more than 700 words that have been borrowed from 
Indian languages, (These are listed in the Oxford English 
Dictionary). 

A good translation should resemble the original text or come 
as close to it as possible. To the readers of the target language it 
should appear like an original text. This is a more difficult and 
complicated job than that of an original writer. The creative writer 
writes what s/he thinks best but a translator is restricted by a host 
of factors/issues. 

One of the most important constraints is that of “fidelity” or 
“faithfulness”. “Fidelity” refers to the extent to which a translation 
accurately conveys the meaning of the source text, without adding 
to or substracting from it, without changing, weakening or 
intensifying any part of the meaning. However, the subject, type 
of text, its use, function, literary quality, etc. determine how 
“faithful” a translation can be. For example, instructions on a 
medicine bottle will be more “faithful” than a translation of a poem. 

“Transparency” is yet another constraint. It refers to the extent 
a translation appears to a native speaker of the target language to 
have been originally written in that language. A ‘transparent" 
translation conforms to the target language's grammatical, syntactic 
and idiomatic conventions. For example, word-for-word 
translations of Hindi idioms like “axing your own feet” or “mixing 
your father's name in mud” will be humorous and inappropriate. A 
literary translator adds glossary or explanations to make the text 
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‘transparent’. S/he may adopt words and expressions from the 
source language to provide “local colour”. 

Finally, every translator strives to make the work “readable”. 
It is a fact that readers' expectation, their previous knowledge of 
the subject matter, the language in use change from time to time. 
That is why we find that important texts are translated again and 
again. This course attempts to make you aware of the fun and 
challenges involved in translation. It requires a lot of patience and 
restraint. Discussions with teachers and subject experts, referring 
to standard monolingual and bilingual encyclopaedia dictionaries 
and other reference books help. A good translation can fetch you 

a Ph. D. or a Sahitya Akademi award one day. So happy 
translating! 

QUESTIONS 

Answer the following questions briefly:- 

(i) What does ‘translation’ involve? 

(ii) Why is translation important? 

(iii) What qualities does a translator need? 

(iv) What is meant by ‘faithfblness’ or ‘fidelity’ in translation? 
Why is it important? 

(v) What is meant by ‘transparancy’ in translation? Why is it 
important? 

(vi) How does “readibility” affect translation? 

PROJECT 

Go to a library and locate at least two different English 
translations of three important slokas from The Ramayana The 
two translations must be at least fifty years apart. Study the two 

and write short notes on the similaries and differences between the 
two. 
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ABHIGYANA SHAKUNTALAM 

(Written by Kalidasa) 

Kalidasa the most renowned classical Sanskrit scholar is 
widely regarded as the greatest poet (Kavi Kulguru) and dramatist 
in the classical history. The life history of Kalidasa is absolutely 
fascinating and interesting. Though the exact date of his time is not 
known, it is estimated that he survived around the middle of 4 lh or 
5 th century A.D. which is roughly the reign of the famous King 
Chandragupta VikramadityainUjjaini. He was closely associated 
with Ujjaini. Atime honored tradition, keen interest and admiration 
for the name Vikrama in full eulogistic terms prove the association 
of Kalidasa with the king Vikrmaditya and Ujjaini. 

Kalidasa wrote four epic poems Raghuvansham, 
Kumarsambhavam, Ritu Samhara (Wedley of Seasons) & 
Maghdutam (the Cloud Messenger) three immemorial plays 
Vikramovashiyam (Vikram and Urvashi), Malvika-Agnimitram 
(Malvika and Agnimitra) and Abhigya-Shakuntam (The 
Recognition of Shakuntala). He used as the subject for many of 
his plays the stories from Hindi mythology. He rewrote the plot to 
suit his contemporary audience or rather his royal masters as seen 
in his plays about Urvashi and Shakuntala. 

Kalidasa’s works are intellectual and a treat to his thinkers 
and common teachers alike. He used simple diction and mastered 
the use of simile, earning the saying Upma Kalidasasya, In short, 
his works are known for their triple qualities - a sense of beauty, 
a capacity for appreciation of the aesthetic values and traditional 
culture. 
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Abhigyana Shakuntalam, the most famous work of 
Kalidasa, is the first one to be translated in English. Later it was 
translated in German and in other languages of the world. It depicts 
the love story of King Dushyanta and Shakuntala, a hermit’s 
daughter. The raw material of this play is contained in Mahabharata 
and Padmapurana but these versions seem too crude and primitive 
when compared with Kalidasa’s polished and refined treatment 
of the story. In these version bare outline, the story of the play is 
as follows- King Dushyanta while on hunting expedition meets the 
hermit girl Shakuntala and marries her in the hermitage. Then, he 
leaves for his capital promising to call her there later. But he neglects 
to do so. She bears his child and later goes to him of her own but 
he denies having met her and insults her. Later semi Gods 
compelled him to accept Shakuntala, now this is hardly a trait in a 
righteous king. So Kalidasa had to find a solution for Dushyanta’s 
neglecting his wife. So he added into the story Dusvasa’s curse 
and ring episode. When Shakuntala goes to her husband, due to 
the impact of the curse, Dushyanta’s memory is wiped off and he 
rejects Shakuntala. But later on after a period of tough time, the 
king remembers every thing and the play ends with a happy note. 
For the present study only the Act IV is selected where Darrvasa’s 
curse and Shakuntala’s farewell scene take place. This act not 
only presents us a large canvas on which most of the vicissitudes 
of life are touched upon but, also is a famous piece of Kalidasa’s 
artistry. 



ABHIGYANA SHAKUNTALAM 

(Act IV) 

INTERLUDE 

ANASUYA. and PRIYAMVADA enter the fore-stage 
and begin plucking flowers. 

ANASUYA. Gandharva marriage is good enough I’m 
glad she has found such a fine man.... But I have misgivings, 
Priyamvada. 

PRIYAMVADA. Why? 

ANASUYA. The hermits have sent him away today, now 
after joining his palace ladies. I wonder if he will remember her 
long. 
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£)f?| try TTTf^TT 3Trf^hR.R=l'Ll4HI J J u lld<)feu | I 

?iKt ^#T fq IxfcT' ^fU37 vj 1% pfejft^yryfcy fft| 
[fcp?)<*77 q^i T Tfl^ll 37|<^fd|o|^fc||' ‘^pTf^tf^Rt TTRT 

^tfRf V ^ t% TTf dHc^d ^fcT|] 

37H7jyq|-^? 37? ^RUfft W TTR7 37TJI??' [ WT5? 

M^iIh rfSTT TTWIyjqd' ST^| ] 

fSTST^T—cfT? f%37? [ ■gFjSrfiTg'? ] 


^1371 ^ r<ru|^ fft 3737 ?R7 ^ 
W37>|^? «Jf ^ jt^ ''Hhi^R U 37^737T^T fe??S7t ^37^| 

[T F^ TTf?TO14Hi^rM4 TTT^rsPT: 77^T;| rT ^ 

^ c, ^ ci 7FT07T^q% fTcTTSif T^r^Ff:!] 


ly^cy^r- (^PTT^ T»F7) 77f?! 37^if ^f^wy^ 

[*%! 3rafgrcTTfr ^ f Fichiludfidipd eggqrfti ] 

37H-^4)1-Try' TTfhj 77 3 Vi I iJ ^TTy^^yy 3p5?pTyt37n jr^ 


PRIYAMVADA. Of course he will. You can tell good 
breeding. What I’m worried about is how Father Kashyapa will 
take it. 

ANASUYA. He won’t mind. 

PRIYAMVADA. What makes you think so? 

ANASUYA. After all, he did want to find a suitable 
husband for her. If fate give him a helping hand so much the better. 

PRIYAMVADA. looking in her basket. Enough flowers 
for today! 

ANASUYA. Just a few more! we’ll offer them on 
Shakuntala’s behalf. 
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I ] (ffd 

C^e^) 33W Rl:! 

RvTT) T#! 3TMH f^ST frrplfqqj [R%! 

3TfcT#TTfR5T f^f^ITTI ] 

fiRSRT-Tif ^pUiRki ■'FTTf^ni (stwtrr;) sur 

Tq %3TITOI smTuiP^^I I [ HHE'd +t fd fjt c!! S^lc^ddll 3T3I 

U^dlt-iP^dil] 

3T-q^TT-qU ; 3TU TfrTQjt I [ Sld^dlcfe 

cjj^:l] (ifd 

(^T8^) 3TT: srfffpsreftRlfaft! 

M5RT*Rft WRTOPWT 

rnfrsR %frrr r RiwfRsrdRi 
■^fr^fcr r^T R TT sttfSTdtsfcr 

TFT ^STf Wd: TTSTTf tpuftcTU ’ll 
pyiiddi-fCTT ^i 3#T3j -qo^ Tffcii Rtfer fq ■'jm# 
PRIYAMVADA. Good. 

(They continue plucking flowers.) 

VOICE, offstage , Is anybody in? 

ANASUYA. listening. It sounds like a guest. 

PRIYAMVADA. Shakuntala is there to receive him... 
Aside .though her mind’s somewhere else! 

ANASUYA. I think these are more than enough. Lets 
g°- 

(They turn to depart .) 

Voice, offstage. This is an insult! Why is there no one to 
receive me? A curse on whoever is stealing your thoughts! He will 
be reminded, but he won’t remember - like a madman who cannot 
recall what he has just said. 

PRIYAMVADA. Oh, no! This is terrible. The worst has 
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^ uu ll63T3TI TOpdll (^Sq^llq-q) H I| ftl 

TJ-riqohlql Tf^ft W HpfST %RT 6jYfrcrvliq, ^ oqKiq 
x rftfsFgtfh 3Uu|) _ |^q5|c{) ^|%c| Tgq^-p [-p 

f^k 1 3lPyqAq H'q-rtHl 

yieb^HTI ^Tfw^fFT^fqri TTSf ^fW: ^nq^ttfr 

rTSJT ?TW ^W^w=RTT ^b|f{i|| T lPdpHd :l 

fddftls^sj -gUcrfrl? ] 

3 H^qi- T T?^ > RT% THfoST fuiq^Pq Trf ^ 3^ 377^31 
-dqqMpTI [ T !-«4, Mlqqi: yU|«j fddciiM WddgqdTdch^- I- 
^cRrrftn] 

Iwqdl-dfri [W] (ffd taRTT) 

3 ; ld^'m-(L|^inll HgRnd ff^T) 3?^! 3U^3^ifpRjq; 

^ 3 wmr<^ ^nsrnfi [ 3T gtl 

TJW ^II^WId^fcMWjPTqi ] (ffd wtPt) 

(Rf^YT) 

fUqqqi—Hfq! tfqifcqqcP) ^ -^zf STyrsf 

1% fsr TIFJ.cbcRhl'irll %^| 

[ HRs)! y^Piqph: TI qH-qiqqq TTldh^lfd? f cM-lPq 
RR: TIFpV: f7H:l] 

happened- Shakuntala has unknowingly insulted a holy guest. She 
looks in the direction of the Voice. It's that bad-tempered hermit 
Durvasas- there he goes hopping away! 

ANASUYA. Hurry, Bow yourself on your knees before 
him! Bring him back, while I get the holy water and fruit ready. 

PRIYAMYADA. I hope I can catch him. She runs out. 

ANASUYA. stumbling on a root. Oh dear. I've dropped 
the basket! I'm in such a dither. She stoops to pick up the flowers. 

PRIYAMVADA. re-entering. He won't give in. But I've 
cooled him down a bit. 
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3TT^^—(TTfT^cT^) Tlftfi PA f^T 

[ dPw^d'^fq TRgRTI] 

|y4^ T-^T pJ|<TpTp| U API ^-W! 

WT 1% ^7333 aiftuuiKdciLMglclHI c^ft^DTRT ^31^1 PpRfit 
3WUFT hRIPk 00 !! ftfI [ '£RT Ptctl^rt, %^5fcT d<H fcj^ifqdj 
TfTTT-TFT^l! WT ffrT TJS7IUPd^Idd Vi :WI^FT ^rpRl^T 
^JNrlchliMJ'ISTt MMPldc^ ff?TI ] 


3TTSJ7TT—cKt Apl? [MM:?] 

R| WT-TfTTt TIT A ^'3Tof 3TW^rqf^' 3Tfefp, 
3iRuuirurm<u i ^ulu [ Tfpft RnRihiR fti pits# prst 3 TctR1Mi 

[cTrft P P PcbA3 P^FTW t U K VpH 

WAT pHctfrMb ffrT PPRip *cKW-dRfrl: I ] 

3TP^-PPP7 plfH 3TFPfP^I 3Tp«f >T PPNFm PPfcq^T 
TEJTF#3T%3T 3TJeft3T3T ^HUllST % TT37 pfof WtufaT37T 

■HPdHtPfi [ v i «w f*Kidlw^fagHj arfPrrTrsrf^orr ttoPfst^r 


ANASUYA. smiling. What does he say? 

PRIYAMVADA. I begged him: "O holy one, please forgive 
us." "No!" he said. "Please, O holy one, this is the first time it's 
happened, she's like your own daughter, only very silly. Please 
forgive her." 

ANASUYA. Yes, yes but what happened? 

PRIYAMVADA. Why, he disappeared into thin air, I heard 
a voice saying out of the sky:" I can't take back my words, but 
the curse will be broken when he recognizes a sign." 

ANASUYA. At least that's something. And she has the 
royal ring, you remember? He gave it to her before he left. 
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"■W-1Id&)'d11^; d hs-.uc'i'l qch HTHnldlhfd ffepr^l crtWR 

^F^rsfhiiMiiii arch'd hi Trf^biiidi ] 

"fydddl — -HP?! Rfe; ^qohvjMj' ■$■ fii|cc|^i^ | [ ~ hR d ! 
^cbi^ HTcid'WI (ffr Tf^THcf:) 

rkqqqi-Cfcl^cfq) 37^1 R=Rg ^THW?«ikf|^3WIT 
3^%^! t%3T I HfKHi f%RTTR 3TdFT fh W TT^I 

f% «P>T 3TT3T33T? [ 37^! W 777^; ^I WTO^dcjcjdl ^- 

fswtsfh ^Idiir 

f% ^ddd^chq? ] 

37^^-fR3T^l ^nf tjj xrfC ^ ^ ^ f%p^| 

^ a '^ ccfl ^1 ^RQcicd [fg^! Softer 4 

'W ^ Tf^TT 7HH TSPfi fdQdcH f ^H^ I ] 

fUdddl-^ UTC ^1^1 Tr f)4-||Rd 3T f^fR? [^)- 
Hi4l«J|)dchd dddlfHclhT ffl^fd ? ] 


Shakuntala has the remedy in her own hands! 

PRIYAMVADA. Let's go, Anasuya; we’ll be late for 

prayers. 

A gam they prepare to leave , PRIYAMVADA pauses a 
moment, observing something offstage. 

PRIYAMVADA. Look at her, Anasuya, lost in thought 
as usual, like a painted picture, her face cupped in her left hand. 
She doesn't know herself these days. How could you expect her 
to greet Durvasa properly? 

ANASUYA. Let's keep this to ourselves. We mustn't get 
her mixed up in a scandal - she's so sensitive. 

PRIYAMVADA. Of course not. One doesn't sprinkle 
roses with hotwater. 
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f^T: -'<3 dl 4 d SFlTsfalfh sfFT cT^rxEETT WFfTgTTg^T 

'T> Ut ^i I y=bld Pl4dEd|ci^c(ellch-qirH TER1T ffcTI 

(hR^MdlTM ^f) FtT TT'^IcEgi cT^TT %- 

'qTr^cbciUwp>ltslf MprlJINSThrmT- 

fdt^dli^ui^OTrr T3cFrTteHB:t 

Hfaft fw^ET ^TrTT^TR^II Rll 

3tfq "d- 

3TETffrT VlPyiPH 5JPTgd! ir ffe: 

^bdycnf|vjtPidM<s|<Hi'jHW 

^rWTf^- ^yPdXINTi^.-Wi^ 11 311 


They both leave. 

End of the Interlude. 

A NOVICE enters, just arisen from sleep. He speaks 
to himself. 

NOVICE. Kashyapa asks me to find out the time—at 
this hour of the night too! He looks at the sky. Why, it’s dawn 
already. There’s the moon on the hill, and the bright sun behind the 
forest. By the simultaneous rising and setting of the two luminaries, 
this world seems to be governed in its transitions. When the moon 
is vanishing, the beauty of lily lives in memory, and does not delight 
my eye. A lover gone away is greater pain. 
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trtptt-u? ^ f^srqirtp^f •(% ^rapqq -pq -oj 
f¥^3T w ftt fr^T ft™TT TR'kdlU, 3T^3f 3Tr3Tfe'l [ -^THT 
fcj b| i\ q GlFrttcj pt| j fl| Tf^TRTrT?r fcrf^Tf fTSTTfb 7R 77^7 

k 1 ch ^ r i 1 auRFfttra ft thi ] 

%KT:-rt|c|^qR7Pff pR | (ffcT f^TWFCf;) 

aPT^I—TTfe^^T fft ff' wfrtFrt? U ft Ffftlg fft 
ftJUlTrth^ ‘^PTTSTT HHildl Wiftt ^jfcrf ppqftt ppyi ^ttj 
STFrt^ftft -^irf 3 H UI u u 11^-37377 Wf Fft WlfRTI 3 TUTf qcctptftl 
'hldl T/ftt fft 3 qftfqi ^uu l6 | -ftf pgncft TfflTWfoT ftfftu tft^STTH 
c bl<dLft vUftrT 1ft H fttt-rtftlft? ck fft aftftwfrny 3H]cft3T3T ft 
fdfftftHl ^cnaftlft cfftftFRft eft STsq^fter^? ft W ft nft) ftftl 
■fxT cc|c|(ftqi fft Try -qftfft R^IHHfef&TBTFRT •TTT'T (JU i'WT ^TciqRft ft 
■^NuuiTpq Hftftf RlRRft fFfttT spftft 1% Rftftsft? [ITfc^gTjfc?' 


ANASUYA. offstage. The hermits may not know it. but 
he’s played her false. 

NOVICE. I'll tell ICashyapa it's time for prayers. He 

leaves. 

ANASUYA. entering. I feel so helpless. Why should a 
girl fall in love with a deceiver? Or It's all that Durvasa's fault! And 
why doesn't the man write? It's ages since he left. He certainly 
fooled her—took her in completely. She stands and thinks. We 
could send him the ring though. Only there's no one to take it. And 
I don't dare tell Father Kashyapa that she's married—and 
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fcfj cRirKf? R ^ 6f-d>TR W'H'ddI chIM 

$ojr¥ Trajprt' TRsft 

cHif r ^ T i mm ^rfw: wn? 'taT^rf?Ti mum ww r 

ti m fUfd i' ^yrrf? v^ffraTTfr r ^Rprftr? 

dIddfSfil dn cTRT i%^3fra':l cmRd'iA 

^5«??4rfTH? TR^Tmt ^TR ffrT cqRfRcTTSfq' R MK-MlfR, 
dir!<+4Jci«i '^TTraRuii?rraiw4TT€?T 

^J^cRRIiRT: ^roft^? ] 

(¥fr^r) 

f^cRT-(W^) R%! JpR PE^T WTdR t}?«TFF^3T 
fu]cc)pdc^| [ flRsI! cRCP^ cRH-cf ’5Tch'dHI'TT: ,• "5R2I!dd-dd d-i 

■Mrff^ipi] 

arr^-Trfti ^ Tier? [Trfe! ■^rsr^Tfrp? ] 

^#T ^TfTjfeSTI RT'tWRTfTR T TTh¥l 

[ "9pjl $<>41 ^! < =h'dc4l , Hch!^l -• Id(-SR-MI ] 


pregnant! It's her fault, after all. Oh me, what a mess I've landed 
her in! 

PRIYAMVADA. entering and speakingjoyfully . Hurry, 
Anasuya—Shakuntala's leaving. 

ANASUYA. bewildered. Where? How? 

PRIYAMVADA. I saw her Just a minute ago; I went round 
to find out how she was. 
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3PRJ^T-cKf [WrTW:?] 

fyq’ci^i—Tf^f ^pr trnf 'qRFHRl 37 cTUcUMh 

R 00 * st 1$ u iRt't—Rldcssn ^qidfRmfRIdciuil Rr ^farRiuiHH 'wpr 
R 5 ^ ^11,41 qfe^ll <4-^! Tj.RH'LHqRRuun f^fj fRsy 3TOt3T f q ^j| 
TTcprri st? 3 T ^RpRhsK gp q^trft T 737 R 7 f^qvr^Rr 1 %i 

[ rtd) AiiqR-ti' ei^icnnijigR "qf^ TScpHf 


f^JT SJtTIcLRHd^^Jrq ^4HW WcPTI Tr ^Pd : xrf^?TT| 
® R ^‘- Tf,R , i«-mRdTii l^orr^frcR^r tt^ttti ^PtH fgrtri 
R=ri *ranvi' iwsRrnrtfHi ] 


3ld^l—37^ qRq di^c^uui^f -^rfcit? [ 3TST 

tjRxdtdidchucj^ ^rfRT;?] 

1w 4<=(<H — 37pJ|'H<u|' qRiie^q ^RR RpTT ^R^pri 

[ 3Tf^nFTHJf 77^7 ?Tflf f^FTT - 0^1 H^ | cfTTHm ] 
37H^I-(Hrq<-H^R) WW f^37?| [-gTSrflT^?] 
ft^^l-(T7^KR7f3r^7) 


ANASUYA. Well? 

PRIYAMVADA. Father Kashyapa was there with her, 
blessing her as she stood before him—all blushes. Can you believe 
it? “You're lucky, my child,” he said, “don't worry, I am happy this 
has happened. It's as if I had taught a brilliant student: there’s no 
room for regret. I shall have you sent to your husband as soon as 
the hermits are ready.” 

ANASUYA. Who told him? 

PRIYAMVADA. He knew. He guessed it as soon as he 
returned. And then....well, he heard a voice. 

ANASUYA, surprised. A voice? What did it say? 

PRIYAMVADA. “Your daughter is blessed, O Brahmin: 
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f^sft ^T:l 

3T%% cTW sliftdPTWf UPlPpdll XII 

^^^-(ry^^lHl^ci'tq) Tift! Put Pi fpE| S^S\ 
■Q^T TT3pdT PfelP; fd ^3W3RWPTT ftfePP SPptfPl [TTPsT! 

fgp Pi T*mfrs yi^-ddi PPrft 

PyfrcKl-ftPn cf3T ^I°T ^RJT3 fd4T£4TflPM Ttf cT^f^TT^ft 
Pu|<^l -^1 [Trfel 3TTW 'dlel^Whluai fPPfttPP^TUt: I TTT 

■«gRarft fr^TT turji ] 

3IH^II-Pu tp -q^fTCI ^WTgefPlP 
XCclpfoiftra Tjoof ebldd<=KslHI PlPHsIdl gg ^wnfeism cIT 

wrPf¥PP ftPP? wg sip Pt P PurPfsFi PftspPfPP ^sgr- 
pEWUrffP fft WmMWftf PcKHPhI [ PfT '^dfW^dVIHsll- 
ddPMrl HlRefedU^leii l^dJ^lPM-dPjc( chldld^gTRT Prfgrw 
w ^rrwfPr^Ti rdkm ^\ ^wd^npM gpr 

TflfpEPTr PP^Pririft \dfpch^ddnird ^fWgMWTTTpT 

fcH^ ii lPq i ] 


The fruit she carries is the gift of Dushyanta. 

She is a shani tree, carrying flame.” 

ANASUYA, embracing her. Oh, I'm so terribly happy, 
Priyamvada! But I'll feel so lonely with her gone. 

PRIYAMVADA. Friend! we shall get over our 
disconsolation let the poor girl be happy. 

ANASUYA. Well then, that basket there, on the mango 
branch—I have a garland in it of, vakula flowers, they'll last a 
few days. Bring it here. I'll get the Mrigrochana (yellow orpiment) 
holy clay and grass ready. 
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f5RT^T—W =Rf3^| [ rfSTT IpbddIHJ ] 

(STTg^n ft -dll fiTTcRT hIH ipHLll 

(^q?4) 

j riclF h! STTf^FcTT TTI^ftdfH^n': FRFRTdrFDFfFT! 
fyd : cJ^T— AwTT) 3?^^! cpR c[dTI BR|J 
^wn^uftui, Ti^ldl-3Tj%| [ 3FTCJET! ddifd rcJT^i 

if&Hi^uiifiH wm: sT^rnra^i ] 

(sf^T TfHIFFYTgFTT) 

3n^T-TT%! T#; [TTfe - ! TiffT; 71^51^:1] 

(ffxT TiT^FRT:) 

fy^'cldT-CfFTTfcPT) F^n Poof fdOHftMI T 

14 ^feF u ffFRF? 9 Tlf|' HllATFISFIddfi dlddlfi 3-Tft ukIsTFMT TT S^erlf 
Tifi [t^tt '(Tcf fTOwf^rcrr 

wfrt(ccidHlc!i^5tdlRT: ^clR-ddb 
FT^cTFrr fcF3fcTI 'FTIFtN' ipTrt{| ] ('fc^wfe) 


PRIYAMVADA, Do like this. 

ANASUYA leaves and PRIYAMVADA plucks 

flowers. 

VOICE, offstage. Mother Gautami, let Samgarava and 
a few others escort Shakuntala. 

PRIYAMVADA, listening. Hurry, Anasuya.—they're 
ready to go to Hastinapur. 

ANASUYA, entering with clay and grass. Come on. 
They walk a few steps and pause, looking ahead. 

PRIYAMVADA. Do you see her, Anasuya, where the 
sun's rising? All those hermit women blessing her with gifts of grain. 
Oh, how wonderful! 
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(clef: ufTTffcf ^#f^csrNRT55TFIW ^iq^ldl) 
diM-HldiM^Mcl^T—( ^1^-CTeTf Ufa) I u 14^3^37 

wr^fni; 'dtttl [^TTc!! cW^I] 

fg^TfcjT—cfE#! cfRcqTlf^ft fttfE, [ <ETt! clUy-nfad) 

ITT I ] 

fTrpit TfERJ [' 3 R^! ^^Hdi 

^ 1 ] 

(^CtlEml TrTT J tlc1Hld4 f^TRlT:) 
TRs^-C^RJ?^) eIE! T^R^ui ^ ^1 [Trftsr! 

■^^Tp^rT ^ T{cic^| ] 

yich^ef rn-Tflgre; 3 wHi ^ ffrokfi [ wmw ^r 
THsTt: JZf PmTrTrTT! ] 


SHAKUNTALA enters, followed by three HERMIT 
WOMEN, GAUTAMI and others. The women address her in 
ritual phrases. 

FIRST HERMIT WOMAN. May you become the chief 
queen, child. 

SECOND HERMIT WE)MAN. May your son be brave. 

THIRD HERMIT WOMAN. May your husband love 
you deeply and forever. 

Except fox GAUTAMI, the HERMIT WOMEN leave, 
ANASUYA approaches SHAKUNTALA. 

ANASUYA. May this day be auspicious. 

SHAKUNTALA. I'm happy to see you, Anasuya. And 
you, Priyamvada. Sit down. 
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etohmiG'tot 


^Tf^T) ^?F! ^TT ftft, ^ 

[iw! TFSfT 'm, ?mit 


^T^rFrr-^ ft cf|r ftpft, ftft ft Trftftftft 

[^ftr ^ v R ^T l> ^f^rfq^pff ft 
(ftft ^Tft ft^pfft) 

^ ^-TTft! -tTf ft ftfdchl^ ftftl [ TTfft! ftftft ^ 

t TT^-cHcblH ftfftj^l] 


v^^ u i y^vrq -u<STT TOTtrq^.) 

^ft 4 c)^ | - 3 : n^{u|l^ l?ft ST^R^cftft ^sr ^TRTq^ftft 
W^^^f^73TRt3^ft| [3TWT0ftf%ft TmT«7 

HWwchi4rri ] 


OR ft ftefft?T ftftq^j.) 

_TOT! ^Tft -ft? [^r TO! 7^f TTcTW? 1 

bye PRJYAMVADA ' WeVecoraeto blessyouand say good- 

,. SHAKUNTALA. I'll never forget you. I won't have 
mends like you where I'm going. She cries a little. 

ANASUYA. This is no time for crying. Shakuntala. She 
wipes away SHAKUNTALA's tears and makes up her face. 

PRIYAMVADA. You deserve diamonds and golden 
bracelets. Clay's not good enough for you. 

Two HERMIT BOYS enter with jewels and golden 

ornaments. They are greeted with astonishment. 

FIRS1 HERMIT BOY. For Shakuntala. 

GAUTAMI. Good heavens, Narada, where did you get 
these from? 6 



FIRST HERMIT BOY. Through the power of Father 
Kashyapa. 

GAUTAMI. And where did he get them from? 

SECOND HERMIT BOY. He asked us to pick flowers 
for Shakuntala, but when we went out we found a fairyland. Some 
trees were made of lengths of silk, some gave out nail polish, and 
some were full of ornaments—clinging to the branches, as if the 
fairies held them up. 

PRIYAMVADA. looking at SHAKUNTALA. A good 
omen. This means you will be happy in the palace. 

SHAKUNTALA. appears embarrassed. 

FIRST HERMIT BOY. Let us go, Mother Gautami, and 
tell Father Kashyapa about the fairy trees. By now he must have 
finished his bath. 
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fS?faT:-craTI 

(ffci frw4) 

3rq;! srsf *ptfi fW'T-Rqfertyr 

^ 4)^ I [ 3T^! tjR; | 

% arimtrr^f^Tf cg&i ] 

# fjfeofI [^T% cTf ~ %[T)|tyj ] 

("5^ TFtyl11<nd:) 

(cfcT: FI Relief TTRItIM: ^R : ) 

(WT: 


^U^T: — 

^RTRFtfrT I£3R R^fcdi^ua'qT 

-^ckW TR rncR^Tf^ - 

^Isu-rl ■’jfprr: ^ST ^ rFRr(^^r^ i :'?i^r:11 ^ || 


SECOND HERMIT BOY. Yes. 

SHAKUNTALA bids them depart, and they do so. 

ANASUYA. We have no taste in ornaments, Shakuntala 
: we'll dress you the way we've seen in paintings— 

SHAKUNTALA. You don't have to pretend in front of 
me. 

The girls adorn SHAKUNTALA with the jewels. 
KASHYAPA enters, his bath finished. 

KASHYAPA. There is so much pain in my heart. 
Shakuntala, since you must go today. 1 can hardly speak; tears 
choke my voice. My sight is heavy through anxiety Now I realize 
how deeply I love you. And I a hermit! You can imagine the 
condition of ordinary parents when their daughters leave them to 
marry. 
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ElteMl — t?cTT StclR-GH-suiiRf | mR^% tpr 

TgfojSMI [f^fT vi^ ^ l WPR 

(^141'ticilcwi pft*ul) 

ifl^pqt-^! ^ 3^uKMRonfgnn ^cH^uu hR^UciI 
fs[3T ^cjpid^l I 3713TR ^Tcf PCsct^Uri [Wcf! T^T % 
3TFF^rUc(in*UU ^TkPTT far ^^WrRsTrT: I 3TMR : 

cTT^friW^ri ] 

^RrRFTT— (Wte^) clK! W^iHh I [ TTfcT! cF^I ] 
■^PRb-TcR! 

^RT^fr^ ^rftfer *rai 

^cf RTTPr Tf¥M TP* ^bcii^ll \9ll 

Tfcpft_ST3R! cftt cRg trI, -OT srrRWTI [ < *TW[] ^T: 

W^T:, hlR'FT I ] 

^tr:-^! f?T: wrpF#p ’SKTsjof^R'l 

_ (FT# HRghmf^Q _ 

ANASUYA. There, we're finished, Shakuntala. Put on 
this silk shawl and you're perfect. 

SHAKUNTALA does so, hesitantly. 

GAUTAMI, gently. Your father's here, my child. He wants 
to bless you. 

SHAKUNTALA, bash fully, falling at KASHYAPA'S 
feet. I shall need your blessings, Father. 

KASHYAPA. May he love you with all his heart, my child. 
May you bear him a son brave as Puru. 

GAUTAMI. Holy sir, This is more than a blessing. It is a gift. 
KASHYAPA. Go round this fire, child. We have offered 
prayers here. 

They circle the fire. 
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3*Rt TprfTcf: '^idflT^HTT: 
3WS?Rrr ^fTrf IWi4- 

(Tl^fe^) cfcf ft 

(3rf^r) 

^cf TP: I 

cFtr^-PpMify) T||4JHI^iq| 

m^Tc*:-w man 

(W? PRsbWffyf) 

djud:—PT Pt: Hffifya^dlAIHlcHcKd:! 


KASHYAPA, ceremoniously. May these fires purify you 
the fires made with sacred sticks and the fires with sacred grass at 
the sides. May your sins dissolve in the fragrance of these sacred 
offerings. 

As ne chants, SHAKUNTAL A moves around the fire. 

KASHYAPA, speaking in more matter-of-fact tones. 
That will do. Where are Samgarava and the others? 

SARNGARAVA, entering. We are ready. Father. 

KASHYAPA. See that your sister is safely escorted. 

SARNGARAVA. We will. Father. 

KASHYAPA, chanting again, adressing to the tree. 




O trees of the ashrama! 

She lovedyou, and wouldnot drink till she had given you water. 
O trees of the ashrama! 

She loved you, and would not pluck the young leaves 
from you. 

O trees of the ashrama! 

She loved you, your flowers were a festival for her. 
Bless her, O tress of the forest: she must go to her husband. 
He ends his chant. 

The trees bless you, Shakuntala. He pauses to listen. I 
think I hear the faint song of the kokila as a reply by the trees. 

VOICE OF THE TREES, offstage. May her journey be safe. 
May she see lotus ponds on the way. 

May she find shady trees. 

And may her path be soft with lotus pollen and gentle 
favourable breeze. 
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They all listen with amazement. 

GAUTAMI. An auspicious start. If the trees bless you, 
you have nothing to fear. They are your friends. 

SHAKUNTALA bows. Then she speaks aside to 
PRIYAMVADA. 

SHAKUNTALA. I don't want to go, Priyamvada. But I 

must. 

PRIYAMVADA, You aren't the only one to feel sad, 
Shakuntala. Look around you—you'd think the forest felt it too. 
The deer leave the grass and the peacocks cease to dance: dew 
falls from the branches in drops like tears. 
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ie>Ic^^T oTT— () clTC! Onl'TffT^Tst cTTTffofU TUf 

stw'ctihti [rrm! dicHin^Mi] 

■^Rra^:—ST^irr ^ cfFTl TfMFlsRJ 1^’ cIT^f^TI 

'VIch’ticTT—(^^T, 'ddlHlfcrl^j) ^TTTPrfhn ^^Idl 
Tf ■q^qlfel’ T f ^l J KTft TnsTM%ftl 3F5fcq||f^ "c|< mR l^PxluH ^ Ttg 

qfaHTI [cFF^%! TdTrpfjfiT W UrMirH^dVldlpT: 
■^nUTSTT^pT: I 3TS¥^fW 'qfdwftl ] 

WJ^:- 

^#qrf ^WTcT itot ocTTsf 

^tnqirJTO^f ^cfifaT <m} 

Tff^Rmcfr wnf^Em- 

<qf?T «r wftf ^crf^RT:l! 

IcT: Y^TFT ¥fcNm^l 


SHAKUNTALA, remembering. Let me say good-bye 
to the vanajyotsna. I loved her most of all. 

KASHYAPA. I know your affection. There, on the right. 

SHAKUNTALA, embracing the creeper. Bless me, 
light-of-the-forest. I don't know when I will see you again. 

KASHYAPA. I like the union of this creeper with the 
sturdy mango tree. And you have been wedded to a husband 
worthy of you. You both will be safe, my child. Come. 
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3 tfcT) feTT! T^tT oft ^ fore# 3 ft| 

[■^HT! TT^T ■g^t^gRT^T^ f^T^tr: | ] 

3?3T ^ WW ^ RR^RT? [ 3RT RR: cFRR 

^ TmftfcT:?] (f% cfTR f^Rc!:) 

^RcT:-3RRj3l 3Rf Tf^RTI ^ RRcftRpfcr f^R^RT 
"^IRTRcTn 


mKsWHKT ) 

'STRTHc^I—W?! TTRT R^pWcNlRuf}' RSRifsRr 

jro aKmwr^ 5t? ?RI it ^Tfq ftstP^tsf f ro^Ht gt 

chuc<:-R?' fRTRjTRFT : | 

^i<%^t<ni-(TTf^R^r' RRfRcRT) tfr TTJ -q^ fTJRTRot ^ 

^f? ? [^FT ^ TM fRR% if w^?] (^T TOi) 


SHAKUNTALA. to her friends. I leave her in your care. 

ANASU YA and PRIYAMVADA, sobbing. What about 
us? 

eu , ^ASHYAPA. Please, Anasuya, you must think of 
Shakuntala. 

SHAKUNTALA, And, Father, when this deer conceives 
send me word please. 

KASHYAPA. Certainly. 

SHAKIJ NT A LA, pausing. Someone's following me She 
turns around. 





KASHYAPA. It's only the fawn you adopted, it doesn't 
want to leave you. 

SHAKUNTALA, kneeling. Go back, little one. You were 
an orphan. I'm not your mother. I have only reared you. You're 
lucky you have a father. Look after him. Father Kashyapa. She 
rises. 

KASHYAPA. You must not cry, child. It doesn't help at 
all...Here's the road; control yourself and everything will turn out 
all right. 
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VIl^Nqr-WFf! 3^3)M fFFtft ^ 

cffe TR5Fcfk^l 3T3f gfdh'^M^Ul 1 

c h Uc L- FfaT 

(TT^ Tftsb^ tTSTcfT:) 

cbUc*:— ( 3-} i c-H J I rf H,) 1% "JJ "tslcrj cfSThHcl) 

TF^T^I (ffcf f^F^TfrT) 

Vl^^l- (^THlPdob^) fefii TJi fauilHf Rffei fa 
W31T 3^<=ka'dl 3 hIj<.i -q=l<t)c(i^ 3TLsfk |chA 3 ^ i% 

"cIcWhIhI [fcTT! HVH; Hm =<l-rlRrlMRf TIF^rPT^^T^TT^TT 

■oipbcdc^HrlR ^ 14 ) Id dctfiirfal ] 

3 ^<t' 4 <- ‘Sfal RT T^f ' J #%l [TT%! ^ Tf^TI] 
TTW % RlTOT fqTJTT jd^ T3TfOT f^TT3T^l-arfl 

■^ar fa fdwgm 3fTTrrgfa wfafau ?hii 
[ Tnrrsftr fafaiT fagr w# ttht famddfadHH , 
f^r^.-mngng^: w^rfcTii 3 


S ARNGARAVA. You have kept us company to the lake's 
edge, Father, and have observed the custom. Now we will go on 
by ourselves. 

KASHYAPA. I'll watch you from the fig tree. But wait a 

minute. 

They pause. 

KASHYAPA continues thoughtfully. Let me see. I 
should send a message to the king. 

SHAKUNTALA, aside to ANASUYA. Did you hear 
the chakravaka shriek? That means she cannot find her mate. 

ANASUYA. Friend, do not say so. How long are the 
nights without the person one loves! Yet we live on hope. 
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cFUcT:— ^ll^ci! ^fcf RRT TMT TTCpfirri 

c i c kl c>i l:l 

(iftft: <rfl°h:) 

°h Uc I •* ~5 HTHI t 'HI£T ftrftRET : cbg ■oiirH’l- 

hcctw^i: ^Fgmujc(|^c(<^<if ftftggfrt xf TTTHt ^mTFET- 
yRmPai|4chrH'M ^ett t^eit WEn^rfrRW: it r urg 

TTgrsf Trsj5RTfiT:|| 9'£|| 

^JcT:-3oft clfh<HlHj^llTHftl5ftH cftW>Tll5ft TRft 
vTlfftlRTT cfM^I 

yil^NcC-T Tig ftqft qRft^Tftftftt TRI 


KASHYAPA. Tell him this, Sarngarava, when you take 
Shakuntala to him : 

SARNGARAVA. Tell me father. 

KASHYAPA. Honor her, O king, 

For her love is pure, and you are noble. 

Treat her with the same respect you accord the ladies of 
the palace. 

More than this I dare not ask : 

It is in the hands of fate. 

SARNGARAVA. I will do so, Father. 

KASHYAPA. Nowyou, Shakuntala. We maybe hermits, 
my child, but we know something of the world. 

SARNGARAVA. Nothing is unknow to the wiseman. 
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<TiUcL —TIT rqpHd: hIcITwI "TP 3 !— 

-o 

^ finro^frf ttgr#3t% 
qb^y^dlSR flNUId^C Tfl TCf wft TO:I 
Tier TrTaTtJTT qfTO% Trp frzF|rflfeHI 
TOrTO 7J%uflMh' ijcMAl) TOTT: ^cTpihTO:ll ?. 6 \\ 
■SF«f 4TOt TORl? 

TffTOt-Tfrisff T^'Til R T^' cR| Tfoq 

3 ^ % TT^fl'l [ TidKclM^rHWlM^I:! *ITrt! P c^G ThtasTOT! ] 
pfto:-cTc^! qiwrot pt tf#5R3 

YT3PTOTT-tlTq! fpt P^I f% fT3T5fqi3TJi^3q3ff ^ 3 ^ 
fuictr^Tdl [ TOT! ^T TTeT fqt iTPTqqTTTrjir TH^rt fqclffe%? ] 


KASHYAPA. We are expected to know it... 

Respect your superiors, Shakuntala; 

Be friendly toward the ladies of the palace. 

Never be angry with your husband, no matter what 
happens. 

Be polite with the maids; 

In everything be humble. 

These qualities make a woman; those without them are 
black sheep in their families. 

What is your opinion, Gautami? 

GAUTAMI. Abride needs nothing more. Remember his 
advice, Shakuntala. 

KASHYAPA. And now, my child, you may embrace me. 

SHAKUNTALA. Aren't Priyamvada and Anasuya coming 
with me. Father? 
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^jncT:-ctr&! ^ STfrf T ^'LW'-wlUG trjtjj c^TT 
■RF TtcPTi ^IWRII 

Vl^dHI-CfadtPlRw) W ^ifW cllW WKl mR®W1 
t^37cEF^T3TI Rpt *ftfa3T qFW? [ 

dldWI$frldtRWT Hd'Mrl^'^rddT dUld> trflfSpT 

SrrrR-l bil l H-r l ] 

w?:-wl! wiiLr? 



^rfiMHdrli Ptf: Vdl^ f^RTT 
farMcj^rtr: ^w-w 
rlWrf^TCT^ MMlcIig? tjtjzt ^ 

TTR fcH^'-ni ^r c9T c)rR! ?M 

(Vl^ddl frcp Wit: wf^f) 

^ W^l 

^T^dT-(Cl^l^dl) W! ^ fa ~R TR W T l1WRf I 

[^rr! t 3Tfq fa pmfar uRm^steri ] 


KASHYAPA. I’m afraid not. I must think of getting them 
married too. But Gautami will accompany you. 

SHAKUNTALA. How will I ever manage in the palace? 
I feel so lost. I belong here. Father. 

KASHYAPA. Don't worry, my child; you are privileged. 
You will be his chief wife; 

Fie is noble and great. 

You will give him a son, as the East gives us light. 

The pain of separation will then pass. 

SHAKUNTALA touches his feet. 

KASHYAPA. All this will happen: I wish it. 

SHAKUNTALA, approaching PRIYAMVADA and 
ANASUYA. Good-bye, Anasuya. 
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TR&qt- (cT*rr ^K^T) Tift?! ^ TTTTT 

^■cqf5 uu ll u IH«Rk ^ cF^ ^ f*T 3TTP>'im^3T3ff%3T Tpjeffersf 
■#%! [ Trfe! ^ tt tt^t ^ tIchhhU 

d *n cH d IH sfai 1$; d H^Jdldcfi : ] 

Vl^h'd^l- ffrNTT T ^ 3TFLfLI %| [ TFPT TF^T 

^THIcbluidirfm] 

W°3t- HT ^T37T%I Wf^tl [TTT M:\ 

H^ll] 

V II c): —^TJI Mj I ^(5. TTfem c^TcTFTT^I^cftl 

Vlct^rll-(3WTTfa^ f^tcdT) ?P[ sf^j sjsft cldfrur 

? [ cTTcT! cbdl ^LdMlcH '^r^'? ] 

c h'Jc<:- : ^RTr^ 

f%ITFT ^FJJ'dh^lTNMfr 
^T^r^myldLsr wro frr^n 

^T5rf H'dPLfdcLdUI’HTTJT TTTsf 

TTT^ cfferfrr "TdTr^iTTfrq^ii 9oil 

. ANASUYA, Good-bye, Shakuntala. Don't forget this ring. 
Show it to him in case anything happens. 

SHAKUNTALA. Why should anything happen? You 
frighten me. 

ANASUYA. Just in case. Love is a very complicated 
feeling. Sometimes it makes people suspicious. 

SARNGARAVA. We must go. It is late. 

SHAKUNTALA, facing the ashrama. Shall I ever return 
here, Father? 

KASHYAPA. You will, my child—but that's a long time 
from now. Your husband will come with you after transferring the 
burden of the family to his son. 
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hM3#; fHdrtft fwi 3 t^t 

PtPh tPt tj 4 ^ojt tt^ h'ci^hki fq^ [^tt%! 
MRfflild hUd^tfll ’Prater PMdtHI 3T«rar f^IllPd T£T: Whet 

PWdl ] 

^jOer.—^! ^TT?R?1 Ws^SFT^I 


^T^fTcTT—(: P L ld<PlP?crl'*0 a<=l<« jih!Psc( dKFlfU', 
cTT RT SlRAd RR Ph^ -sdcPfcJ^I [ dM^'O^dlCscI dldVlPUHJ > 
RRlPdRIR RR fFT d^pJdr^HI ] 


RRR : -(Rfb: ^TW^) 

ywfrqfrl rr yflRh RR R RRR! cRRT ^PddMc?H I 
dd^ltfaW RIcIRRPh pTH)child:II 9^11 


RR5; ftldl’kl RRH: RRjd 

(fr^TRTi YfRTRTcrr rrrtPpjyr) 

— (UdTydvli Idol'EM ) IRgt sRsTfl 3Td%%^T RRRRT 

[ IT fSRF F f^,l 3TRip£dl yrftriw RFRFRTI ] 


GAUTAMI. She will never stop talking. It’s getting very 
late. We really must leave, Father. 

KASHYAPA. Good-bye, Shakuntala. 

SHAKUNTALA, embracing him. You fast too much, 
Father. Do not weaken yourself over me. 

KASHYAPA, sighing. There are some sorrows that 
never fade. 

SHAKUNTALA and the escorting party leave. 
ANASUYA, watching. They're out of sight. 
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(Trf^r^cii^) TdcRfi erf 

^ilehH^l-eesd AT 

CTTRT! ^T^rTf^rffrf ^fasT riqlcH' ^§f uf^TT^:?] 

?&m:- ^h^RiUckRH) 1 (Trfwf ^rf tsT^i ) ^?r ■A ;! 

^icjTgdcii ^rfcl^d f^pA TT^ifHqil TABWfl ATtf:— 

3T«ff % cfRTT TT^ cTTAI! THWT I 

^^TRTf Ahiu (cjvK: WcbiH Wr^RJrt^iH TpcIKHIrHriR^II 


(1% fr^wr: aT) 

II fffr ^srf^: II 


KASHYAPA, sighing again. Let's go back, Anasuya. 

ANASUYA. It's all so empty now. 

KASHYAPA. That's one of the course of affection. But I 
feel relieved, Anasuya. A daughter never really belongs to her 
father. I’m glad she has gone to her husband. It is where she 
belongs./!// leave. 

CURTAIN 
End of IV Act 
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Questions 

1. Discuss briefly how Durvasa's curse to Shakuntala forms 
the pivotal action on which the entire play rests? 

2. How do Anasuya and Priyamvada prove themselves to 
be the true friends of Shakuntala. 

3. Even the supernatural elements have descended Kanva's 
Ashram to help Shakuntala. Illustrate briefly? 

4. The marriage of Dushyanta and Shakuntala is accepted in 
those days. What would have been the reaction if the 
episode had occured in the modem days 

5. Compare and contrast the role of Prithvi and Bhagirathi in 
Uttarramcharitam and Anusuya and Priyamvade in 
Abhigyana Shakuntalam List at least two points of similarity 
and one or two of differences. 

6. Even the Nature empathize with Shakuntala’s sorrow while 
leaving her foster father. Elaborate how? 

7. Kalidasa excel all in the vivid description of nature. Prove 
this statement with special reference to Act IV of 
Abhigyana Shakuntalam. 

8. Kalidasa is said to be the poet of similes and metaphor. 
Prove the significance of this statements by giving three 
quotations from Act IV. 

9. Shakuntala is the tender and beautiful creeper of kashyap's 
Ashram which blossoms to the full to get Dushyant's love. 
Explain how? 

10. Shakuntala is not only the heavenly beauty personified but 
has the extra ordinary qualities like modesty and purity of 
mind and soul. Describe her attributes/qualities briefly. 
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How do Kanva's words of advice to Shakuntala at her 
departure reflect the norms of Indian culture? 

Study the lines from the original Sanskrit text along with 
different English translation of those lines. State briefly (i) 

What differeces you find and (ii) Wiry do you think, they 
occur. 

WWycnrufrt TtNUJri^l PT Tfr mp I 

fffgEJTT 

H r% U n M ffctrPTr ^mr: ^c^TTERT:M 

Serve your elders, and act the part of a loving friend 
towards your co-wives; though wronged do not act in a 
refractory way towards your, husband, in a fit of (jealous) 
anger, be extremel polite towards your dependants, and 
not elated with pride in prosperity. Thus do young ladies 
attain the station (dignity) of a house-wife; those of an 
opposite character are a curse to (the banes of) their family. 

MR. Kale, 1898. 

Hear, my daughter, when thou art settled in the mansion 
of thy husband, show due reverence to him, and to those 
whom he reveres: though he have other wives, be rather 
an affectionate hand maid to them than a rival. Should he 
displease thee, let not thy resentment lead thee to 
disobedience. In thy conduct to thy domestics be rigidly 
just and impartial; and seek not eagarly thy own 
qratification. By such behaviour young women become 
respectable; but perverse wives are the bane of a family. 

Sir william johns. 



Unit 3 

Michchkatikam 

Written by Shudrak 

Shudrak was one of most celebrated dramatists of post 
Gupta Empire. Though we are not sure about exact date and life 
of Shudrak yet the most of the scholars have attempted to identify 
him with the founder of Andhrabhritya dynasty (200 B.C) with 
Vikramaditya TV.The prologue of Mrichchakatikam contains a 
verse stating that he was a Kshatriya King, brave and handsome 
who knew Vedas, mathematics, arts of courtesans and the science 
of training elephants. He was a devotee of Lord Shiva. Whatever 
may be the speculations about Shudrak’s life, we cannot place 
him later than the third century. 

Mrichchakatikam popularly known as The Toy cart is 
the only work by Shudrak. It is a ten act Sanskrit play and is set in 
Ujjaini (modem name Ujjain). The plot ofMrichchkatikam is based 
on Bhasa’s ‘Charudutta. ’ Rife with romance, sex, court, intrigue 
and comedy, the plot has numerous twists and turns. The title of 
the play refers to the toy cart with which Rohesena, the son of 
Charudutta,the hero plays. The main story is about a young man 
named Charudutta and his love for Vasantsena, a rich courtesan 
a nagarvadhu. The love affair is complicated by royal courtier 
Sahara who is also attracted to Vasantsena. The plot is further 
complicated by thieves and mistaken identities thus making it 
hilarious and entertaining play. The literaty life style is characterized 
by simple and natural diction. We see brilliant use of various Prakrit 
dialects in the play. It is a famous classical play. Its political 
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overtones and its secular treatment of theme present this play a 
social relevence even in the modem times 

For the present study, only first act is selected. This act is 
powerfully documenting the social and political conditions of the 
time as well as delineating personal emotions. It reflects the 
contemporary thinking on the social and political problems. 
Charudutta’s long speeches on the abuses of poverty and villainous 
approaches of Sakara towards Vasantsena prove to the social 
relevance of the play in modem time also. 



Richly 

(■gfgycr i^J:l ‘3TtrOT <s^UIH,’ =dcf t4T<*d 

MidraiTI ) 

jci^iaich :—gnq^nf iTtr fa Pfai^i wti 3Tfacnn3TT^ ^r=Ha^«Mi^i 
in Stto ! tptofan fa WR 3fa cTrTTclfa ^1-^x1 At Kto 
srfafa ^artotofa' emittitPshfali? utoPe’ fafa 3 hP*k) 
3FH -d t-c| ^tTI I xYJ3TTt[ 'dcfacfal faTcTsfa fa3t 

fafasr fato 3mfa to toto 

P^tofa fa tof sfa cpw fatow? fa?' tost tomto 
to 3TRTtoto ^ 3TT3Ttorn [3T2I3T wfa fato TpnRT 


MRICHCHAKATIKAM 
(ACT I) 

MAITREYA. enters (carrying a clock) reading. “I am 
sorry, but I suggest you try some other Brahmin..” He looks up. 
What an awful mess you are in, Maitreya. There was a time—ah. 
those were the days!—when Charudatta had money in Ms pockets, 
and I could go to Ms house and stuff myself with scented sweets. 
I co uld sit by that door and poke my finger into a thousand delicious 
cakes... shove these aside, touch those, and eat the others, like a 
painter dipping Ms fingers in his colors. If I wished, I could stand 
in a corner of the market, like a well-fed bull, chewing away without 
a care in the world. But now he is poor; poverty has fallen on 
Charudatta! So I knock about from door to door, picking up 
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it ^ttf 



•vah 0 ^ 


r _ r _ eK'tfi snsr^Ri 

[TT? tST 3JlM.*gTl^ faro ^yf^T ^TdH^elir^rf : 
3T 3^rfWrT: 1%cJ)^d^cbl4w aTT MlbdiLkl ^q^T 
^ ^T^T^rf Ml TTr^TT: 

^4cmm‘ s#T FTft f?r T Tc I HIr^rd l] 

(cRT: 3M 

■^nw sllcl: TIM Id TRTiMMBf 


whatever crumbs I can find, poor pet pigeon that I am. Just an 
odd-job man! Here I am, bringing a cloak for Charudatta from 
Ins friend Jumavnddha—a jasmine-scented cloak that he has been 
asked to wear after he finishes his morning prayers. He looks 
around. Ah, here he is. 

CHARUDATTA enters with an offering for the divinity 
of the house. ' 

CHARUDATTA, sighing and looking up. Once the 
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t§13 "-HHWUftST 

dl^c| PdR^dU||^M|^ 

#5311 ^PH: TTfTfrT 'ebld^Wcfli: UR II 

c^r wi Trf^Hr^im) 

9NI SF^fSfTT^rfri rfT TpR Nioj^^H iPh (Au-ydll) 
RpfHT H^i\ h 4 i [i^r 3rnf^rn^TT: i 

wt^rriMMJriMfPm ^Pw wh cr^df srar^i] 

dl^dTi:—apt ! ^4=61 fed Id 3 44^1: ¥P?f:l TRit ! T^FRW, 

STTWHRJ 

Pci^cjch:-^ qw 3TPT^f^| (^rfWTI) Rl cDPPf! ^ ^ 
^STF^U ^uui^^Trr «n-<0^c||p^<l WRSTt 
trnstf^T^^T^RTT 3T3=3f^i]T^TT^n tjt* '3d u ly«Pf fxfi (-!rt■H4-NPd I) 

[^cTFT 3TTW c r^frri 4t cPTPT ! TJTT % c )<U HH 
dlrTld^J^HdlP-in: illdK**; 3-1 d,4 P>ld: PTIcgf)<£>d4 eT3i14W 
3Tr#ETT^rrRT n3RTT ^MddoM ^ftT|] 

-€)TCdn:-(Yg1^ll TfPd-d; f^gRf;l) 
graceful swans and cranes would fly off with my offering. Now 
grass grows here, and the seeds I scatter are eaten by the hungry 
worms. He walks around sadly a while, then sits down. 

MAITREYA, approaching him. My greetings to you, 
sir. 

CHARUDATTA, Ah, my friend Maitreya. It's very good 
to see you, Maitreya. Sit down. 

MAITREYA. Thank you. He sits down. Jurnavriddha 
sends you this cloak, fragrant with jasmine, and asks you please 
to wear it after prayers. He hands the cloak to CHARUDATTA, 
who takes it absent-mindedly. 
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^ ^ ? [sjfc ^ 

'^I'O^rl: — c(4|^ i 

TRFSJcbl^fccici ^1 'Mc^vFhH.I 

WfrT frtt ^-fT^TTT 

■^W: yrcfrtJT TJTT: TT o|| 

^TT ! WTH* 3 T ^ 3 Ttaftl 

[*fr I RRRRf ^Tfr^n^r ch^ h ffTm?] 

'^O'b^vt:—cl'H'HM ! 



TITOf 


^ u r ^nr tl^ri t ^in^jj-ji 
^.•i^ii^ii 


MAITREYA.Sir, you look very serious today. 

CHARUDATTA. Happiness hard on the heels of sorrow 
Is wounderful: a glowing lamp that scatters darkness. 
But a man who falls from riches to poverty, 
fhough the face he wears is human, wears it on a spiritless 

body. 

MAITREYA. Would you rather be dead than poor? 

CHARUDATTA. I'd rather be dead, my friend. Death is 
only an instant of suffering; but being poor drags on and on. 
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fac^qeb:—'eft ^3THT ! qui^uifrcbllHqfq^rtHI' 

7JT#3TTK7?TFT[ ffrs? q[sqWwi MRq^37T ^ 3Tft>3T^f 
<H u il3Tt [TTT WHZt ! 3TcT TFRTT^Tt UU|fosjtdIIsbfadPd , Rc| ; H4 
^#cbM)dvlMHlci yfdM^^zr % 3Tfsr^crr 

TT^n-M:!] 

tdlbdrt:-'*TTFT ! ^ TFTTqf^ 3 TRt t^rqq tt^T- 

■qrTrJ T7T UR[ TJ^TTTR^ 

^TTSffiT^rf^T: rt Rq^dhd l 
STERT: 

chlciirq^ TT^oTT: cbRui: ^PTfapqq|^|| 

(q<^|cb ; -qt ^3TRT ! pt| PTtfrp 'JxTT STrqqtcTTcrqT 
cRSinkl frfST T fNleT^R37T 37rtM *ff|" uj T s l^Pd pf? riff 
TEE^cTl sfr cpqrPT j tt% rtTRP: TJ=rr 3TgfeR c^drlf :, 
■^T^crr f=T ilSMlciqRqPT 3TrtX^ TJir-rl^ T t&Pd l] 


MAITRE YA. That well may be, but there is more than 
that. The money you spent on your friends has increased their 
respect for you in their hearts. You are like the moon: when three- 
quarter of her beauty has been drunk by the gods, the quarter that 
remains seems all the lovelier. 

CHARUDATTA. You misunderstand me. 

It is not that I mind the wealth that's lost. 

But that my friends desert me, now I'm poor— 

That is my sorrow. 

Like bees that suck the fragrant exhalation 
Of juices on an elephant's shoulders, 

And then, the mating season done, ungratefully disappear. 

MAITREYA. Damn them and double-damn them! They're 
cattle herders who feed their herds in the greenest pastures. Guests 
are like that—birds of passage. 
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f^RTT 

% sRirfa znf^n 

^ tII^kPm ^RF; %fSTRtofRII^?l| 

3Tft- R- 

qKfcryi^^lfd iftuPhld: TO?^ ffarRt 

ThP^uui; ?T)cfrfq%# RprH^! 

f^PsT: PrsNcTT 

(cl^ch:—'RT ^fSHTT ! h 3R5R7 q^[^-' 3M 

TTRfR^TI [*rr cHTFT ! rTRof 3TfcRRrf TR^r 3TR TRFTftT^TI] 

•^It^rL-cHCM ! ^Tp^T % 'JTWT- 


CHARUDATTA. I mean it. It's not the loss of wealth that 

hurts. 

Money comes, money goes. 

But that the love of friends should come and go— 

That hurts. 

A man poor is a man ashamed; 

A man ashamed is a man without dignity. 

Frustration follows insult, despair follows frustration, 
Indecision follows despair. 

From this small root, all man's evils grow. 

MAITREYA. That's the way it is. But let's change the 

subject. 

CFIARUDATTA. There's more. A poor man is laid bare 
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PlcU'HfSjTlI^I: TRtrfr^ 

^mi fasmm ^'dHddfa£fcicMuit{i 
TR[ ^f^NfrT '€T cbH^lr^-qft^ 
ffeW: ^ftefclTM cTffrT ERtLEffr TBTII^mi 

cTgTTFr ! 'full' TRT T^clril^ iqfd:l rp^, ^qfq -^ppfef 
fd(^Ncb:-'q JlfHfH'l [T TPumiPm ] 

Icjc^cb:— i^vjmi-cIi fsf "^TT "OT ^ MdlqPu cTT 
ijuft 3TT^Kfjl {JR TTcf TJpqKHI Srftr ^cRTT 

Wt^fnTI clrf ^ Tpfr 3Tf%f^l] 


to gossip, 

A dogging shame, a crown of thorns. 

It brings the scorn of friends, and hate of strangers. 

I tell you, Maitreya, if his wife turn against him, 

Let him leave her, live in the forest, and 

Be sad. Sorrow at most will bring fire down on his soul, 

But it will not destroy him. 

My friend Maitreya, I have offered prayer to the gods of 
my house. 

Go where the four roads meet and offer better prayers on 
my behalf. 

MAITREYA. Not me, sir. 

CHARUDATTA. No? 

MAITREYA. If the gods don't favor you here, they won't 
at the four roads either. 


op 
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j tjt ^cp^| 

rTTOT m-HI ^TfHr: ijfairll ^fHcb4RT:l 
^ifnT VI fa’ll ffrrfr ffrj fcM|Rch||^|| 

^ TTig^fr slPd^rt 

fetich:—! TJI hfa't-H ! 3RTO^ HH 

0, '^ U| ' W P=IH<K iRdHpt, 3TI<H j KI f^3T WT3R, rt THId) 

^Rhsi«II 'fRrodl^ c[FTT| SFq-' 31, R ^H^dlM, Wrtfr 

■nfWSIT Trtsf 7T37 Tq 7^T 3T, "jftTTT TETTfoT ! FIT H^SEpTH 
chldHHdH ^pHSTi' t^3T 3Hf$4j > $|c|R<{| ^rfuf 'qfrn=$j gq p 
%' ^RwiRl? [*ft: ! Tr fq - ^lRn 3RT: cR^ft 
^ Hefaq fwhf Rftuifa, ai KVPld l 

^ W^IT, <41 Hell cffyui,, R^TTJTFrr q|H11 3F^T55I, Infill 
Uqfa^diqiH, ftT 71dH h! hfalcbi faeiy-Pfai TTdcJ<rdI^TTSr 
TT^HRdl Erf ^THTuNl TjfacR pr 

ar fiiij^ iMpdril erstr f^Tdf Trfc(biii Ri i rorftr^- - 3 n fa cl fgi 

^Rwiru?] 


CHARUDATTA. Don't refuse, Maitreya. We do our duty, 
that is all. I have no doubt that the gods are pleased with what 
ever is offered to them in humility and piety, in thought and deed. 
Go. 

MAITREYA. No, sir, not me. I might mess things up. 
Send someone else. I'm a useless Brahmin and as muddle-headed 
as a mirror right side left, and left side right. Besides, what's 
worse, evening is the time when courtesans, thugs, and courtiers 
stalk the main road. And I'm just the man they'd see a prize catch. 
No, sir, I'm no guinea pig; I won't be the mouse that gets gobbled 
up by the snake who's out frog-hunting! What would you do here? 
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’oJI'bdTl:—cTT^I 3T^ TFfTtrf faWdlfhl 

(%R^) RiM, ! fcfS3| 

(cfcl: tlRq^lRl cRP^HH) 

f^=l<i:—dft'Tiyl'} ! Rlfcl 

q? tret t rfiejprid^i^m^f 

^tufi fgrcRfti 

^fsrr^u-ciRhdi frfwfcr '^nf^r?11^vs 11 

?|clbK:-f%RH, cREcT#^ ! f%|Z3l [frTO, c RIniflfHct!, ! 

fcP53ri] 

^i%, zmfyr, wnarfsT, 

"^TVX ! Mvlk trr Tifciwifyr, f%rs^ rtri 


CHARUDATTA. Very well then, stay here. I'll go in and 
finish my prayers. 

VOICE, offstage. Vasantasena, stop! Stop, Vasantasena! 

MAITREYA hastily follows CHARUDATTA. 
VAS A NTASEN A enlres, running in the darkness, pursued by 
the king's brother-indaw SANSTHANAKA, his personal 
courtier, and his servant. 

COURTIER Stop, Vasantasena! Why do you forget your 
modesty in your fear and run so fast? Your feet should dance— 
dance, not run. Why do you nun like a frightened deer, looking at 
the hunters from the comers of your eyes? 

SANSTHANAKA. Stop, Vasantasena! Why do you run 
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efirfrir ^ ^ 'dd^fl 

3fhlvkdlfyiMfe4 f^3T H>|!s|U^||^|| 

[fg> wfrr, sn^frr, ■qviFrfr, gwvRfr ctnj i -srgte, ^ 
T rfrMrr, fere rrerij chi^i ■5Tfr^' ih ^ ifft rnrfw 
3T§;hl'UlfyiMfddfad TTTWtrgTjji] 

^■;-3T^‘ ! fdZSI [3TFf ! frTO f<rei] 

■3rTTfvldl dr^fvi 3T(rfeh| if 

VI^UUI^I f^3T fU^Ul-Ol 

3Tt"d^lcO ^TlfiTaT^^ ^ 

^Emt th| octii^ii 

[dcaifaai T^ffr 3Tfcfd>| % Tiujufij^ 

3taetc«ila Wft TT TFT: c§cH,<i¥l|c|ch ^TII] 

f^-cFFcT^ ! fere fcrei 

f^> dlfn Olic^chc^cllcj fcfchUmiHI 
iTbl'^cb -qcHdldd^l' d£*dll 
<T^dIrlUcb'(c^4MHij ) ry'Jl'dl 
<i|-4T%eH^c| fg-dl4mu|||po|| 

like this, stumbling at each step? You need not fear. My heart 
overflows with love for you. It is burned to a cinder, sweet girl, 
like meat on blazing coals. 

SERVANT. Stop, lady, stop! Why do you run like a 
peahen in summer? My lord can run faster, like a hound chasing a 
bird in the woods. 

COURTIER. Stop, Vasantasena! You are trembling like 
a plantain tree; the hem of your red dress is fluttering in the wind. 

Why do you run away dropping off the numerous buds of 
lotuses like a cave of red arsenic, being excavated with a chisel. 
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?TcFTT:-f^; ! f^3l [IrTSBr, 

f^5\] 

TW Tf3iumufif -qnrf 
■fxn% 3T WHJT^ TT ixrr?3T 3tlpHsld'<ftl 
MVIhI^T 'R3T'bhTT McHsId^l WRTl 
TW dVWUjvHKI d I d'UI'SVfa II 

pro trtst frf?r *r 

f^mrf^Rfti wrf?T ^pt^ctt tofrI, wvRft, tht 
civm^rm inui^ci ^frn] 

'fcRT:--'^TF?r^! 

■fgj w m^4h tjcrri% f^lwcft 

oiling znffr wt^^rarfri^l 
ypd^d: WT i^^Tf 

H^r^ut cj wnft ! ^ ^ TPTrTrlR^II 


SANSTHANAKA. Stop, Vasantasena! Why run away 
from a love that you create? My nights are a min; by day you 
avoid me. You are running away stumbling and falling due to fear, 
now you have come to my power like kunti into that of Ravana. 

COURTIER. Like a bird from a snake, you flee from me. 
Why, Vasantasena? How far will you go? I could outstrip the 
wind if I liked, but to overtake you, O fair limbed one! I make no 
effort. 
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VichK;-^ ! ! [^pf j qjor j] 

TT^IT Ulluich-T^-^HT-ch^lchl, Tl^lfyiebl 
' u ^ uu,, ¥"» ^lirVIchl, 3T^|cbl, c Rmyy i T T^IcLl I 

W ^Tf0T3THr % 1 ^-UH %%3TT, 

TT^t ^ ^wrm% Rf 7^, ATPTTfa TT TTmf^U^U 

J-'W ^mrr^-T^- ofitt-^t^t, ^n%^T, wfw, 

Mvil, -^Hlfvicbl, 3T^fro, ^HTR TTS^ftcuri 

T T rli^i^ji 

^ ^ 3Tsnfqr Tff %wf?ni] 

te:- 

^«4lqcKic|| (chH^f !<I'ctR^acr5USc^^triJ|U^L||^c(f| 
Ud^o^'rxci ,, 


SANSTHANAKA. Sir, I have loved her by ten different 
names. I called her the whip of the god of love. I called her fisheater, 
a figurante, flatnose, a destroyer of families, untameable. I called 
her a casket of love, a courtesan a repository of fine ornaments, a 
prostitute and aconcubine. All those wonderful sweet names. But, 
sir, she can't spare a word to throw at me. 

COURTIER. Why do you run away overcome with fear, 
while the sides of your cheeks are rubbed by your earnings tossing 
to and fro, like a lute hard struck by Vita's nail or like a female 
crane frightened by the rumbling of clouds. 
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^TcfcTT:- 


flF f5T3T 'CRTTSTfw cTpqifRTI 

TT^T fulfil TWfrT Tfgfr ^TJJ$ 
f^TW^T -cf^fui f^3T ?f 



SANSTHANAKA.Mixing up the sounds made by your 
numerous jingling ornaments, why do you fly away like Draupadi 
afraid of Rama? Here I abduct you off suddenly as Hanumat did 
to Subhadra, the sister of Vishvavasu. 

SERVANT. Do as he says, lady. He's the king's brother- 
in-law. Take the flesh and the fish. 

COURTIER. A hundred stars flash from your waist; your 
face is marvelous with fear. O goddess, O guardian of our city! 
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?TcRTT:- 

Wn% %T£r nfcT? ^rf 

TFT^Uc-Ui if IcT3f FFRThl^n 

[3TWlf^TSIU^Hr^fll4Hiuii] o|% ^ ^IlHlcf • ^ ) cH>’l :l 
WTRT^ ?ftTr rcjRrl ETTh TT^rf TPT 

'=IH^R'ir--qc^rqr37 i R?r!cj3T \ j T^rf^r 11 

[Mwie|eh! XFHdcR'! TTfr^fep] 

VI<*K:-(TTWf!) ! qi4l I [*ncf! 

Rid:- H 4 cTo^T H PcF>Tr[J 

^T^T#fr-wf^Q; ! ^wf^q;! i [Trrsrl^%! Trrsrf^!] 


SANSTHANAKA. We are chasing you furiously like 
dogs chase female jackal but you are trying to run away stealing 
my heart. 

VASANTASENA. Pallavaka! Parabhritika! 
SANSTHANAKA. Men, eh? 

COURTIER. I know how to deal with them. 
VASANTASENA. Madhavika, Madhavika! 
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te:-(FFTT!) I 

¥r«bR':-te! tel ffc«T3Tf 3T™telf^?l [FTcT* Trier! 

n^ilHdbijrw?] 

te:-3TF fFFH 

?T3nT:-te3TFT ^ Fite, ^ Ft? [tenf W FKFTfF, 

FFRlte- (Hcldl^T!) Fgt! FFh FF MK^l'N'l fo 
Fte^l F?H FIT 3TOTT F3T te TfWcTo^l [F tel F 

tei! te trftetsftr tew.-i ttf w sttftt T°Rte 
Tf^TI^T:l] 

te:~«iftermR, srftermF;! 

FIFF:-FFRNtR I q? teF fFcTF, Ffte FT 'Herdcl37 FI 
?RF FT FFRIFmi RF STtelteRlf RF FTf FfcIFI'^^lR?! 

COURTIER. O fool, she's calling her servants. 
SANSTHANAKA. You mean women? 

COURTIER. Yes. 

SANSTHANAKA. Women, eh? Who's afraid? I can 
fight a hundred of them at once. 

VASANTASENA, getting no reply. No one to help! I'll 
have to use my wits. 

COURTIER. Keep searching! She's here somewhrere. 

SANSTHANAKA. Scream away, Vasantasena, scream 
for your pallava flower and your madhavika creeper. Your 
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m, err, tr! 

CJT w 3Tf^RTr4lT|Ulf RTF c E: Tr PniHRl ?l] 

^llhylul RP-Mp J IMrf 

-gyi 

^ pv 3T cfcyi^ej- 

^Wroivvil^rcbR cFRtfrril^ii 

[f^ cfpfapt eFT cT^T^Srrr cRi 

TJifcm T&mtt cpfrfTTII] 

^ ^ rfj ^*TTcri] 

mft Tjfmm, 3T TRST^, 

^ TTIRTIJTT cjT! 

3TRT W^HTrr ■CRHI^Ur 

w Rfterfei^oii 

[3T%: ^fapfr Wf^sr 'RTHoF ^RTFR: ^ TTR^mt 

grl ^ ^ »rafir, ^*3 *riw„] 


screams won't help you, the whole month of April won't help you 
when I catch you. Call Bhimasena! the son of Jamadagni or the 
ten-necked Ravana, the son of kunti. Here siezing by your massive 
hair, I am going to play Dushshasana look here, look here. 

My sword in veiy keen and your head is bent; will dissect 
your head or kill you, so stop running away. He whoisdistinedto 
die can never live. 
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■g^T#Tr-3F3T! SReTT Rf 3RI [3TT4 TTSTcTT TsT^ 3TFRI] 
faRa-STcf TR faufal 


RgnT:-3Rt fafa fr RTeft3Tf^TI [3RT ^ TTpffal] 

'^R^HI-('RHIdRI) RR 3RpT3ft fa' fa R^fafal 
**%, RR RIRI ( H'TiRRl) 3TR! ^T[fa ffa fa 3Rlfa<U[ ?Rfat3Tfa?l 



VASANTASENA. Sir, I am a woman, a weak woman. 


COURTIER. One reason you're not dead already. 

SAN S THAN AKA, laughing. Not finished off already! 

VASANTASENA, aside. How Even his courtery strikes 
terron. Aloud. Sir, why are you chasing me? What do you want? 
My jewels? 


COURTIER. Heavens, no! Why pluck the blossoms from 
a beautiful creeper? No, no, notthe jewels. 

VASANTASENA. What do you want, then? 

SANSTHANAKA. Your love. Vasantasena, love me. I'm 
a splendid lover, I promise you. 


VASANTASENA, angrily. You insult me, sir. Leave me 
alone. I'm sick of you. 
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VichH:-(H5'Wdl<rl' f^R) HI^! s riRH 

#1^1^! R?TT RfR3TRTfcT3Tr Ul H RRRl Tjjt 
fTRlURl %l ^ vj TfRRTo'T R WHd Ttl 3FKgc£l ^RTfH 

¥l)*| 3Tx1R^% TT^ff | CR ^CC| XI^-cllUjLI^^^jTT 

^ Rbf^ % Rq[^I [TrR! TTR! tgTR rTT^I 3TR^0T 

- ^ ^^iRcbi R^fcT TJ^T, SURtefa, 

cRu-hO-hIRiI 37F T UIhkh T TbTRlf ^T Urf.-I 3T TpL?cfc ! 

371^^ UTTPRTRI ^g^Rdch^l 
37|Is>jshm:, 5TRT: ^.dhRq 7 T^tT:I] 

(eld:—(Tq|j|^+^|) 3^i ^8T ^N^flirqfqf^ 9TRI I Rc|J|-c^pd 
(iT^TTYFfl) TFRR^! ^?RTTlf^^J#Tf?cT’ TRRTI 


SANSTHANAKA, laughing and clapping his hands. 
Now what do you say to that, courtier? This courtesan girl is 
gone, far gone, on me. And hence she says, to me 'come, you are 
fatigued, you are exhausted. I have not gone to another village or 
city, Lady! I Swear by my friend's head on by my feet, I am 
fatigued and exhausted by chasing you from here to there. 

COURTIER, aside. But what she said was, “I'm sick of 
you.” The fool! Aloud. That's a strange way for a courtesan to 
I^lkj Vasantasena. You know how it is; the doors of a courtesan's 
house are open to all young men. She is a flower by the roadside. 
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W- 

dbUMdBSNfdg^JcTT 

fr|J|U|i| TiftrraST ^ TIFfTTETT RcfRI 

Rffft ff SR^Rf WP|rr ?lflt, 

Trn^Rrr ^ ! Tjffrsr ^nftnf rtii^m 

arPr r- 

cu^-ti hi Id f^sr^nift [s^icfff T^sfsftr ^uifenr:, 

WRI dlHfd ^Rlfllsfa ft vETT RT RTftrTT crffniTI 

Wrg^fd^IHlPd ^T W 'TTRT d^'d>, 
r% RFTfa vftta RHtR ^FT Tr4 TRTII^U 

^TRT^RT-lpft eR| sryiSTRT TTM, ^ ^T ddl<frHkll 

[Tpr: 1§^ 31^<HN4 cENUIH,, T «id4H!H)K:l] 


Money will buy her love. She gives the same greeting to the man 
she likes and to the man she loathes. Come, Vasantasena, the 
genius and the fool, the Brahmin and the outcast—the same stream 
gives a cleansing bath to both. The crow and the peacock bends 
the same bloomed creeper. The soldier and the merchant and the 
scholar—the same boat takes them all across the river, doesn't it? 
It's a courtesan's business to be friendly to all. 

VASANTASENA. I've never heard of love being forced, 
sir. It has to be deserved. 
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VkbK:—'*TT^! t^j^\ ^TH^TTT ^wj|u IK ~l xfgft 

^ ar^TT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

cl^ Tnq 3T lc«T^ T^TT try x|fo®HVlft, tM c(T#^ [gq^-J 

TT^TT T TEfereft <?PT^cnWlHrHT^ ^ 

^^^tTRT TTTTtFT , T ftT ByirraH! ^TRiTTcFET ipTR, zysyr 
^ ^ ^r ke=tt^ i^rr ^ Ttf^rsrf^ ttsjt cjpfcj to.-i] 

f^:-(WTcI^I) ^ ^%xfoq cT^TfTf?! Rtsf : | ^ 
^T^T^TT 

irfri (wmrn) ^fcfaici:! errors? 

RTHc|UET TJgT^?J 

TOFT:-3TN: W, ^ TT^T ^f'| [3TSF f&u tq^TPI 

^1] 


no in/^iN/-\iW\. 


+ i ..i. 1 A . . , vw . inv i^ai UUUlJiC, Sir, IS 

that this slut is in love with a nobody, a wretch by the name of 
Charudatta, whom she met in the garden of Kama's temple. So 
s e won t give me a second look. His house is near, on our left. 
See that she doesn't slip out of our hands into it. 


COURTIER, aside. This utter idiot: he has to say the 
wrong thing every time! So she's in love with Charudatta. You 
don t say. Well, pearl matches pearl. But this moron... Aloud. 

Son of an unmarried woman! Did you say that Charudatta's house 
is on our left? Did you? 


SANSTHANAKA. Yes, on our left. I did. I did. 
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dlH<{) cTEET 1% TT^’, 

3^TJfF^ tr T ftj ;^ u l u l ’% f T rfjf^'i [3TISRfR! 

'"^WW TTfftrfrT TlrHr^q;, 3TWHIcTTfq' T#R- 
% IftW^fT: TnfqcT:l] 

VI<*m:-ftT^! ftT^! ^feTT ftTg 3T^I3TP3 RUM l PftMPcIddl 
f*T3T "Tf^Pjfesn ' <0*1^1 ^c| H u lddl ^H!flfu|3TTI [qqq^l 'JTIcl! 
^hrfrr tnwnf^rfg^- T n s t^ fdchi -^rnn^ra- 

TiHbdi TrFRr^m] 

f^:-3T^! '«Ieio|M^T^K:l cT?nft- 

OTHlchl^viidi ^ w?rr •f frfmn^vifafca?i i ; i 
^P^uPm c[fGiP 44 )Rdd^FSTcHfhiri!3 311 

srfr ^r- 

rc-i^-Molct rTOtT^TR ^M)c||omH -^q-.-j 
3TH^q^^cj ffef^tpeTrlf TTcfTII^XII 


VASANTASENA, aside. Oh, what a relief! On my left. 
Just by trying to hurt me, he's helped me. The house of the man I 
love. 


SANSTHANAKA. It's dark, dark! I can't see a thing. 
Now you see her, now you don't. It's like hunting for a bottle of 
ink in a coal mine. 

COURTIER. It is dark. The darkness closes down over 
my eyes so I can't see even the road. It's all over my body, as if it 
were raining darkness. My eyes are worthless, like a friend who's 
played on a dirty trick. 
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7T3FTR:—'CTT^f! •qn#! STTHyirfb ^YRTyHH3f?l [ ^TTor! ^IT^! 
arf^wftr w^f^FnRi] 

f^FT: -^T u )d1hld:! Sffer iFjhvHFrfrn 

TOTT:-^! %’ 1%3T? (m^! *fIT! 

euw*! qui 


^T^rL: -Tr rj Tffrr TTreERT 3RT3TTFi' l ifd<IM > WfYF3TTF; FpTcf, 

u "terfF ini\ [ ^jxrfrfTT ttt 3Fsr^Fnjfrw 

chill TfFf $$ ^W9T«^q-|] 

fo<i:--( 'dHifdd-iqj) FTRTTfl! 

^fkrfiHlci wfF}FiTrf^€R#rn 

r^T 

RFrgj sffa i ^nfur «r 

T'd-dti'-l? 


SANSTHANAKA. I must find her. 

COURTIER. How? Have you anything to go by? 

SANSTHANAKA. Go by? What do you mean? 

COURTIER. The tinkling of her jewellery, the perfume of 
her garland... 

SANSTHANAKA. Yes, sir, I hear the fragrance of her 
garland, but I cannot see the tinkling of her jewels—there's loo 
much darkness here. 

COURTIER. Listen, Vasantasena. 

Though the darkness hides you, as clouds hide the lightning. 

The fragmace of your garland and 

the music of your anklets will tell your whereabouts. 

Did you hear me, Vasantasena? 
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cRRf^-(WT^l) ^ h1%T 3TI 
■rtc^uI^ nittPt, -qlw^, wppti) sp^! 

MtlWlftTR^ T<^3TT3f T^'i ^m \fh 3T tMt°T %RT 
Tjcp' -qqqs^sTR^'i [^f Tjgfcrsen 3Tft! ftrfwwwlT|1w 
ti'aTgn'^ wqrfiT tt tweEt tp??t wsE^Rfi 


! TRM^Nt5fF[! cRj’ TUTU TTI^^ft 

^RJT^TI 

fc{^M4>:-^i ! U hfhTTlI [At ! A J|piibiiiftn] 

•^lir^rR^ fw wF«?^3Rt wt a Tff^r^sct; 

^fFF?TT TJpt:, TAHTt AATOTRSl:! 

AtA ^ij/tfcT, ?ftFRTf^R: WlftcT: AffRTIAcr, 

APT TRif W A^Tfa fRT TTtPFT TAATcZRfll^H 


VASATASENA, aside. Thanks for the warning. She takes 
off her garland and anklets, and feels her way. This is the way, 
I think. 1 can feel it with my fingers. And here’s the back door. Oh 
dear, it's shut! 

CHARUDATTA, in his house. My prayers are finished. 
Now, Maitreya, it's time for yours. Pray for me at the four roads. 

MAITREYA. Not me! 


CHARUDATTA. This too! 

Who listens to a poor man? 

His friends? Once they loved him, now they say good-bye. 
His soitow grows and grows. 

The crimes of others are loaded on his shoulders. 

No one cares a whit for his once resplendent charac ter, 
No one talks to him. 

Greetings are formal—politeness without respect. 

At a party or a festival the rich men scatter. 

Withdraw to a comer, size him up scornfully. 
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% ■gTfsRFr tpsttpc! 

B HU Ylt ^rPHT Tn^PTFTf^TH'l 

c K'G^ c 1 TT^T^R^T fc|^ I rdcrM ■>*$<{) cY^jfiir, 

f^rsf^nrr 'ggnrrRtif -q^ 

3TfP 


toIt^t! 






f^W:~CTT^r^|) sft crspgg , ^ Tpj ^ 

^ ^ %| [*fr cvm ! TTTI 

RR Wrf^Ht T^f^chr IToRJI] 


3TPJT#f^| [iq^nf 3Tl ?F ra fff |] 


On the street, suddenly conscious of his poor clothing. 
He slinks to one side, ashamed. 

Are the deadly sins five in number? 

No, let us add a sixth: that is, to be poor. 

Why do you cling to me, Poverty? 

You will get nothing from me. 

What will you do when I die? Where will you go then? 

MAITREYA, embarrassed All right. I'll go. But I should 
like Radanika to come with me. 

CHARUDATTA. Radanika, go with him. 

RADANIKA. Yes, sir. 
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tWf gfef -q^cf 3TI srf SfcjT^ 
w^3iR3T (ggr [Trarfir! 

UcOMo^l 3TIW<f?r ggTgTT^ ^RtpTI] 

cJTRWTT-TFI 37ffi^ggfgftriffcpq -jg3T 3^1'^" qq-ldc^TRSR 
ft 3qg qfqrnfhi (f^T) F^t F^ti qrg qqHti (qzr#r 
PfrNqfwn) [tw ^T^qqf^fftr^rfg^ armcpr, qr&r^irgRq, 
T^nm ufaynfhi it fsrgp! ^T fsr^J wri gghr:?] 

■cIiq^Tl:—fgT^cTqr.?! 

igr^g^:-3M^qg^3TRTT ,J I fH u ^IPh^| ferjocjIfcqc^- 

h'C l°il i 'RtfF! <qP u io;! ftqggnT tjq qqq°r^3TRtnqi 3nffq 
ST^RTTg^HHIdKl q^g q^TfdS? 3TT3T^lTfqi (F% 1dWFcT:l) 

[3Ttn^dM^TiT fcnrg^gq g#r f %g fp q g : -ggk:i qgfh! 
igfg%! fhwq qaf ■q^TT^trri ^guRt aTTqqrr^iWcTrg: 
Mc(1m TPcJTRq' 3hu^ipH!] 


MAITREYA. Do you mind holding this offering a minute, 
Radanika, while I open the back door? 

VASANTASENA. I'm lucky : the door has opened by 
itself She starts to enter. Oh! a candle! She snuffs the candle 
out with a fold of her dress, and goes in. 

CHARUDATTA. What was that, Maitreya? 

MAITREYA. Something blew out the candle—the wind, 
I think, sir. Never mind. You go first, Radanika. I'll light another 
candle and follow you. 
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qul ^'uu^nfq ci^lfuL*? [im! tr^! 

arPciwn'fq 1 

^IWU—(fRZ sjcRTI) qr^J qr^! qf^T qf^RFi [SRR! TRR! 
1 I^cR ^ftfRi] 

fReT:-^! 

^RT:-f^ TTR qfRST RSRt qpt f%r <d^ l (xpif^ 

^Z f^lcdll) qi^l qp=h R%iq qf^j| [|R^=R^ TT^ffr q^T 

qrrarf^nxj^i qrar! qnrRi ^Idi i] 

'^Z:-qzz^! [qzZTU 


SANSTHANAKA, Where the devil has she disappeared 
to? 

COURTIER. She's here. She can't go far. 

IS ANSI HANAKA. I have her! I have her! 

COURTIER. You fool, let go of me! 

SANSTHANAKA. Oh-ho, oh-ho, beat about, look 
around... I have her! I have her! 

SERVANT. You have me, sir. 
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W ^ $F# TT3 

tt 3^ i%rs3! (^nipci'^i T^f^n Tlkfg tisW) *n^! ht^! ?i -l k 

Tf%^[ Tjf^T oRTcl#0T3lll [fcTt ^TfcT:, , ^TcTV^fi':, H&l 

^rra 1 :! '^f ?rr^ i^cht^ fc^cn^i ^n°r! rtt! TiTRJci u$1di 
■JJ^TT ^Fd^teTI] 

3T3T3Tr£r WIT3T# H^F^tTT 

■^Tf^ MHIFm^T T>||U|cE^utog- t^cicOll^^ll 

[3T^>rF MHIWRI ww^'i ^jfwcm 

<&yi<^ wiufz\ wi#? ■eflrq^tii] 

fe- 

ijmoPtt wwt ~^fci ^HMdFrrnir^iTi 

^FlrloEt^ chfvfdmxoll 


SANSTHANAKA. Me, sir? Oh-ho, oh-ho, master and 
servant, servant and master. Stay where you are, stay where you 
are, don't move! Look about, search! Search! He catches hold 
of Radanika by the hair. Oh-ho, I have her. This time I really 
have her! I can tell her by the scent of the garland. Oh-ho, I have 
caught her by her massive hair like Draupadi by chanakya.! 

COURTIER. Here you, who were going to a noble person 
due to pride of youth, have now been seized by the hair, richly 
decorated and to be honored. 
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?7cFTT:- 

11fyi ^iiv| ! fyi h lyr 'nrnftffT 

f^IHlcT^TI 

3f4<*>Vl fcJcR-Liyi c T^I -oi u 

tVIci' ?HM4)vVkT crril^ || 

[q qTSffr ^ ! f^Sil ff^TT %ft^tll 3TT^T 
m&m cwrfsr^ ?T«j fyici y f aR ' 4) Vc)< ; Wll] 

^f^-(TTWT) %' [f^TTT^fq^- 

^MH?] 

f^rr-^TPldlHid:! ^ tr^r T^TOUrhT:i 

WTT.-^! urt] ^ 

^PT%^ ^ftir ?TeFT%^ ^| [ TO | 

w -xmM: ^rfr^ff , wm 

^7T TcHhRcjff:, fKT;|] 


SANSTHANAKA. I have her by the hair. Oh-oh' I have 
you, my girl! Scream away, yell, call your friends, curse your God! 

RADANIKA. Sir! Sir! What is all this? 

COURTIER. Hey, that isn't her voice. 

SANSTHANAKA. I know these cats, sir. When they 
want milk, they have a different mew. Don't believe her. 
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-WtRcin: ^kT:I STjtl t^T^I srq^T RhA?) f^TTfl? 

f^T bbHHI ^fm% 8 WTI 


fctc^eb.'-C^ft^il) # # M! Y'tldH'dHR'Rjl 
ft-ST WSKIW %3TST, flY'iY 137 ^ ■q^cltl ('3M^o4 

HR [ 3 T^H,! T^?!!] 


S?icbH:- , qRh hRR TTJ^I H^^ll [^TT^! STTaT! xj^l rHbq : |] 

(c<<^6)ch:~v3j.x1 T ^, tiRtrl I ^, sf St^dR'AnTH aR’I^'aIM, 
t-R'-k TR^ftm ^ ■qf^rrfnTi [^?r 
^l 4 ^lhdTW AlRdddl Trrcgw trr ^m % Tlf^Tf^Tl] 

T^'fHebl—3F3f ji|ft37! 4 YRTr^l [3TT^f! T^iR ■g'gprg' 

^ TTftwq;?] 


f^^Mch:-f^T Cl^ hR^dl? 3TT5 3R?M? [fgj ?Tcr Trft^;? 

mm 3 TwicbH?] 


COURTIER. I’m not sure.... Still, why not? She must 
know the tricks of her trade, 

MAITREYA, entering. How queerly the candle flickers... 
like the fluttering heart of a goat that can't escape. He sees 
RADANIKA and the others. Radanika! 

SANSTHANAKA. Ho. sir, sir! A man, a man! 

MAITREYA. He may be poor, but this is still his house. 
You are going too far, sir. 

RADANIKA. He laid hands on me, Maitreya. He insulted 
me. 

MAITREYA. Insulted you? You insult us, sir. 
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^Picbl--OT' [-^j ^bMichAel l] 

TKHt [fch^W ^Hl^hlT :?] 

^rtor- 3 TN f'| [ 3 T?J 1 %q[?] 


1 c(^NqF:-TI^t'? [Ti^rq?] 

^c(Plch( —TfTxfi [ J 

f^q^:---(TiWrN T^TFT'cgqilRTI) qj ^PT| q^j 

qrq ^.gr vnf?. ■%' ^ 3 ^ -gp^, q ^j^y 
■sr^ IKH-- 'HT3TN3T--qrfSTi tjj T Tr -gqfT^'Tjy ^Z^TRT fqq 
^§FT#0J37T?T Ec«IN "< WTtfE [tr cfraqj *fh! 

^ rTT^q mgT qqrfq, fgj ^TRT:| qth=ET 


aTWI^I-AJR- 9 TTWT-^fe#f 

q^ich' % ^ddRjtiji(q-|] 


RADANIKA. He laid hands on me, Maitreya. 
MAITREYA. Who? This one? 

RADANIKA. Yes. 

MAITREYA. Really? 

RADANIKA.. Yes. 

MAITREYA, / ifting his staff in anger. Sir, even a worm 
will turn in this situation and I, I am a Brahmin! This stick of mine 
is crooked, sir, but it's still good enough to crack a skull or two! 
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-on^TT^r sr^if^i (?RiKf^Ti) 
IT# £R|| "qc®T 37cRTflf^| 3 $ } TT3RM3T! TR3FT3I! 'J?3fui! 
^DJRT! ^xf ^'l Wfar -un cfrPR 3T5^TK^ Tfcl^ TR^, ?TT 
f¥ TOT TjntfF try 3Mf^l ^IfTTft? ^UT TOT %" tRiRisI 

tRsttot toDtRi [w TiEfrswszrfrn t^f 

3TOTO?Rt! 3 # t 'U'JiV'MMcb! tostfrt! ^Rr! ^Rpr! 
wr %^s TnrPr tot towt arpf^rn^- ttot : , 

tRf ‘RtT TOT TORrETOfRT -i-alM? %? TOT TJf yRtyil 
RlWTOI I^T fsFSlih] 

m TTm^TfTT TrRfcft wRq- cfTTOTOT Wdl 

^ilRrOI Rl^lui) 3T^t RbT ^ttirT ^tfll^ll 

[TTT TJjfcT ffcT ^TTpR rRxT TfRETOT RTHTI 
'^iiR^ur f^fRr 3TTTOTTfrt r ig-iRR q^Rrn] 


COURTIER. O great Brahmin, please, please... 

MAITREYA. This can't be the one. He turns to 
SANSTHANAKA. You are the man. Ha! The king's own brother- 
in-law! Ha! Sansthanaka, you coward! You damned sex fiend! 
Don't you know that Charudatta is the finest citizen of Ujjain? 
And you break into his house! And you lay hands on Iris servants! 
You idiot, don't you know that poverty isn't a crime—not yet, at 
least—that there are still plenty of rich rascals around? 
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.. 

f^^ch:-%' f3T?l 

ftt: ~?TRf WT^j 

•.F^cJ^ |c||£f)H[41 *111 

W "T^T Tr^TT rFRT: RT^f ?ftFf^5EnrilWII 

wit: ■qnfcTi) 

'3^%, ^%| 3T3TPF^T Tpq; <p 

W m wrt! 3Ty^i [^Ti aroprar’ 

^ b^mdsST:, WlHtrf 3T^FrrfTTI] 

1^:—^ ^T^I^qiTiig^'T;| cT^Pti<*3TfH TFPTc f:! 

COURTIER, considerably embarrassed. Sir, we had 
no idea... We're sorry. It's a case of mistaken identity. We were 
looking for a girl— 

MAITREYA, angrily. And you found her? 

COURTIER. Oh, no. No. It was a girl that can take care 
of herself that we were looking for, and now it seems that we have 
insulted her m the process. He points to RADANIKA. We didn't 
mean to. Believe us, we're terribly sorry. He drops his sword and 
falls at MAITREYA'5 feet. 

MAITREYA. I see that you at least have sense. If s all 

right you may rise. I did not know you when I abused you I too 
am sorry. 

COURTIER. We have more reason to be sorry. I will 
nse, but on one condition. 
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FFI [Fnpj srar^i] 

HlteMIUlffll 

■fac£fc|eh:--q [T ^Slf^Wlfqi] 

te:- ^ % TnxrEfr f^r ! %tht mi 

TjOT?l^4i<' yr^nihlM fH^dlrllXmi 
7re>IT:-('«K^HJ) fa’ MFfr TU Fl^! T^?9T 

1^T3Io5rf5T ^3T TET^ fu|dfe^?l [f^ f^rfTTrf TJTRfcr! TpTPI 
fcJddl^JllcE MlddlPtafclcl:?] 

f^:—Ftcftsfrcn 

TOTT:-TTy¥T $p *T$? [ FT iffa:?] 
t^Rb-TR NRArR tj4r:I 


MAITREYA. Yes? 

COURTIER. Charudatta must never know what 
happened here. 

MAITREYA. You have my word. 

COURTIER. There speaks a Brahmin! No sword can 
harm a man so well grounded in virtue. 

SANSTHANAKA. This is intolerable! Why should you 
slobber in front of this cardboard man and join your palms and fall 
at his feet? 

COURTIER. Fear. 

SANSTEIANAKA. Of what? 

COURTIER. Of Charudatta's virtue. 
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^raFIT: —cTWT ' 1 J D T? WY5TT %■ x rf5ff?T3T Tq-f^eq-1 

TFPT J JOl:! ^TFT 3Tf$'rd©yfipL Rif^rs] 

f^cf: HI t^TRI 

#5WfsSTRf W4: Tf syHfrd) 

TTR5KT 

T^TT Tf cpIi ri m f\ 1^611 

Vldd*:—(Hld4fi1) °F ^T^KIhIt U^? [^; ^ TfrfdTRT' 

W-K 

TdRtch^r tru^r 

^ HIWQT cfTcrtfr '^drt?l 
37TF)- #TT Wk 

3T^iw^? smr^r ^thiiwii 

['^ i^RT: RTtFgcT: ^ TTSTW; ? TlcfUT ^^r ; ?| 

3TI ^‘ clR TF^OI ^TRT; 3T^nTTT? snfrpft ^rp£?||] 


SANSTHANAKA. Fine virtue, that! Why, you can't find 
a crumb to eat in his house! 

COURTIER. You do not understand. 

It was his virtue brought him poverty. 

When rich, he overfh .wed with kindness. 

The summer lake has dried; there were too many thirsiv 
travelers. 

SANSTHANAKA, slamping his foot. Son of a born 
slave! Who is he, anyway? Is he shvataketu, the brave and valiant 
son ofPandu, or is he Ravana, the Indra - given son of Radha? 
Or is he Ashvatthama, bom of Kunte from Rama or he is Jatayu, 
the son of Dharma. 



COURTIER. Hold your tongue! 

He is Charadatta: 

A tree of bounty to the poor when he was heavy with 

A patron of good men, a mirror of learning. 

The essence of holiness— 

In short, a man of character. 

Humble, courteous, in every way admirable. 

We exist; he U o *- -so rich is tire wealth of his virtues. 
Come, let go. 

SANSTHANAKA. Without Vasantasena? 

COURTIER She isn't here. 
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?IcbK:-3TTtfffF3T ttt Tifq^r'i 

^ ji H-i uj i H-f i ] 

f^'r-'M.cKrM H T^TT? 

3TTFTT% TJ1M alFift cf^TRJ TJU^I 

’’pO?! ^TlfFr JIUHIH^imoll 

cjH, fPl try J|Hh^^! I '*1njipH , 

~ ( HS5 TTR, 3Tf H TffMbiiifxri] 

Ic|(i:— m-^siIhI ('ffcl Pit9bi' : ff:l) 

TraiTT:- 7 !# ^ 3T'inTf i (f^lc^dl) 3Tc^ 

4h'hH't?lklHc«F^T c[3Z^|qFT ! ^crf^TI [7^; srrgp 

3TTRcrq;j 3tr chicbMry^n wiHcfi ! ^s-grer^! ^trf^r wf^ri] 


SANSTHANAKA. I'm not budging without her. 

COURTIER. May I remind you of a wise saying? Hold 
an elephant with a chain, a horse with horsemanship, a woman 
with love. Let's go. 

SANSTHANAKA. You may go, but I'm not budging. 

COURTIER. Very well. He leaves. 

SANSTHANAKA. Good riddance! He speaks to 
MAITREYA. Now, you haiirless lump of holiness, let's see you 
bow, let's see you bow to us. 
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fa^ra>:-<ic|<3RKI 3V%\ [-?tryI>MI TT^ cTHRI] 

?T^TT:-^T? [^T?] 

fd^NcEr-TITRIuTI 

WTT:-^% ^%! [Sfx ^3 sfr^ 5 i] 

’f^ , «gb|eh:--jfd6HIIHl I [^r«nWT:(] 

?RFTT:-^J? [cFvBTT?] 

fci^icb;—’5 u it 

^wddvH ^rfsTKifdi] 

TOTT:-3^! <?fc| [3ft ! ^f|-|] 

fa^cb:-'<klfcKI ^ [flfadl TH? cprqi] 
?TefcTT:-^H? [%T?] 
fo|-yticE:-ri^!^!U| [yJloMll] 

?TcRTT:-3Rl! TYT THI [ 3 ft ! H?l] 

MAITREYA. We are bowed down already. 
SANSTHANAKA. And who has been bowing you down? 
MAITREYA. Fate. 

SANSTHANAKA. All right, then, stand up, stand up. 
MAITREYA. We will? 

SANSTHANAKA. When? 

MAITREYA. When Fate is kind enough. 
SANSTHANAKA. Then Cry, Cry! 

MAITREYA. We are ciying. 

SANSTHANAKA. Why? 

MAITREYA. We are poor. 

SANSTHANAKA. Then laugh, you fool, laugh. 
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r^^bTcfi:—I UThWH:!] 

TOTT:-^r? [cF^TT?] 

fq qitsfa; [qqrfq q?^qr 


■^T^nT:—3TrT vl 


qjq TjfTJT34KTf^37T chH^iSK^^iTqT^ qfft $jq STUJqTtT, 3Tqhq 
^dcRhldl^upSTHFlI, ^ % qfq?zri TiT q? HH ^ N37 ^cf 
Wrf%37 qq ?FF^T, cT^t srfqsiqFl qq?Tvf pTH TTf Pui^KHTW 
clef qq 3F]qgT -qKt 3TI^ 3#FqiqHTW 3TTHG u llPt1cp 

|P^l1^| 3#r 34 ^§-[3^ ^ ^cj^! Tlfuibqfcr qq 
qrm ?f qPtsMiqdriq-.qi xnrr ^rggnrf qlqrqqT qq-qTzqw 
qqfqtfqqqT ^Trsnfr^ qqRT^qr htrt TrfxrrarRiiiwr, 


i! mfin qq qs^tq q qfq^qTgqqq 


■^qYRqmi 


MAITREYA. We will. 

SANSTHANAKA. When? 

MAITRE YA. When Charudatta is rich again. 

SANSTHANAKA. In the meantime, then, take this 
message from me to Charudatta. Tell him this : “A slip, a fool of a 
girl, common trash, by the name of Vasantasena, with a heap of 
golden things on her, a stage manageress, a female of the species 
who puts on cheap comedies—this woman saw you in the garden 
of temple of Kamadeva. And she lost her heart to you, that is, she 
fell in love with you. When we tried to set her right, using a bit of 
persuasion, she slipped in and took shelter in your house. The 
point is this: if you give her up unconditionally, without my having 
to go to the police and take legal action, if you hand her over 
nicely to me, then you have my best regards. If you don't, you are 
my enemy, and God help you.” See that you break this news to 
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.wcttIf yfci^n crafe tw jcmim -q^rf ^nr^rf^r, 
wi-sitoTiTt o^rairf ftm h? -Prqfwrrw5i 
Tfrtrr^f^^fdi arsraT 3rf^f?r?w 3jmrorRT5F qfgwfwi 
3 tPt ^r ito^-] 


c^c^l^l ^^-fcTr^trST, 3T ^ WH 

«r% 3T trri^cBT-rffTlfvi.^ ffo> 3T ^ TJT f ^llh^il 


[ftxhif'h) YfEFT^ cf%cf IsRI tW{| 

cTtfFTF^ %TM T ^fcl ^1! ] 


WPs^’ ^tf^T, Ftp? cT^TT 3T^f^7|TT 

WK-^T^-^^-w#i3TTq; Tcrf^: ^nffcn 3^?^, ^ -or 
W ^T^-^T-qfciZH-'T^?T^fe37' ftfST TReTST ^ 


WTgl^RI! [Wif^lcH TTfaFzrf^, IFPJcP 
WTS^ 3TTFfh^F?f ■PTRTR-^rTHnT- 
*!#■$?, 3T^gU» ^ ^TfrrTWf^T, 


TfSJT 9Tf0TEq% 



cfcrr ^u^-cRT-'gfsrEe: 




^TcRTT:-(3TW^I) ftt TFH^PT tFsfa 'JJlft? [^! Tirf: 

TT^er met:?] 


him politely but firmly—and distinctly ; see that your voice carries 
as far as the terrace of my splendid house. For, sir, if you swallow 
a word or two. I'll chew your head off with my own teeth—like 
this—like a nut cracked in a door hinge. 

MAITREYA. He will get your message. 

SAN STH AN AKA, to the SERVANT. Has the courtier 
really left? 
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^'? [3TST ir^f?] 


FTWr-cTT 3IW1^I 



:l] 


^:-FT qsscp a#f| iTCFTTcF: 3jf^l] 


YrarrH-cRr ^ fq^;i [<t^ct fa^i] 

%3:-Trrt H 3Tfqi [Trg-; T|diH4>:l 

th ^ddKcb: 3 T^r;i] 


YRRR:-(f5TRi?f ^qn) 

Puicdr^hH tJcT^rVI^wf TFSiftrT 3T cF^T?Jrfl 

qjcRHlT cfp+ebl P* 3T ^fS-TT f^T3TT^ ' VIHU l ' 

MrriPmm^ii 


[fH^c^hd "OFt^rr -5T chlN^m^ l 

'cHckbt: *J W-L-yniHI ZT8JT qpTToT: YEW tR^II] 


OiR^jh Rr^Rfr) 


SERVANT. Yes, sir. 

SANSTHANAKA. We must be off too. 

SERVANT. Your sword, sir. 

SANSTHANAKA. Oh, yes, my sword. You carry it. 

SERVANT. Your sword, sir. Take it. 

SANSTHANAKA, taking the sword by the wrong end. 
Radish pink, my sword sleeps in its sheath on my shoulder. The 
bitches yap at me from behind—and the dogs! I'm going home, 
the jackal is going home. They both leave. 
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fatfeMcfi .—T^R! R SRI ^ 3T3T 3T3RT# 



ICBEIIi'RBi 


{4pT^T :-3T^T f^ST! TRpTSTT 3R 

■^r! Tartar TPTrnr^i] 


N [3TTEf! 



MAITREYA. Radanika, there's no need to tell Charudatta 
about this incident. He's up to his neck in misery as it is; this will 
only make him feel worse. 

RADANIKA. I won’t say a word about it to him, sir. 

MAITREYA. Good. 

They leave. 

CHARUDATTA, to VASANTASENA. Don't you think, 
Radanika, that it’s time you brought the boy in? I know that 
Rohasena enjoys the cool evening, but it gets quite chilly at this 
hour. I suggest you go and bring him home. And here, cover him 
with this cloak. He gives her his cloak. 

VASANTASENA, aside. He thinks I'm the servant girl. 
She takes the cloak; its fragrance strikes her. Such sweetness! 
He isn't a complete saint yet. She puts the cloak on her shoulders. 
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TTRR#! 'CHf#T 

SRIS# BR| 3T? -$z% S^RTTFTTI 

[3T^#FTt cfET 3TTSRTTFTI] 

^Ihdrl:-^ TTPeP* TffcMWrfq TTfel! ^S^! 

■*RT ^Tf TC: ^TrTFTrTtqf^f frtrgpft 

cRTSFT fiT3TWftr ATT^feTff f^STr^TTFtsffr f^T^i% 
^TT:im^ll 

f^W:-(T^T^T^TgrJTI) ^TT! f3T TTT TTfH3Tri [STh! 

W fdPHcbll] 

TTT TTPeU! "^T? 

3TpcI^MIcITr#TT ^fVdT TPT WTC7TI 
Wff#TT-(WTcT^l) H ^tTKTI [^ ^fwi] 
WT^YTr-^lPldl ^Rf^ler ^^11^X11 

■ST^T^T, T ^ykl 

CHARUDATTA. So, Radanika, bring Rohasena inside 

home. 

VASANTASENA, aside. If only I had the right to! 

CHARUDATTA. Even you don't answer, Radanika? 
Well, that’s the way the world is. And why not? Even my closest 
friends have left me since I became poor. 

M AITRE YA and RADANIKA re-enter. 

MAITREYA. Did you call, sir? Here's Radanika. 

CHARUDATTA. But...then who is this lady? How 
shameful of me to be so familiar... My shawl. 

VASANTASENA, aside. How wonderful for me! 

CHARUDATTA. She's half in shadow, a slice of moon 
among autumn clouds. No, I mustn't—-how dare I speak like this? 
She must be someone's wife. 
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^T^PT^TrTT I [>ft:! 3TH 

VI 4*^11 TRT 
^SRTJTJCrRl] 


rA I ■he! rl: 




ptet 


dl-l-d ft-FT I CWRTcTRI') 


■CfZfT Tf ijifTrf: ^OTR: STEft f^TSrf^IRftl 
pRtST: cb^N^f^ EcTHII^^c) TT^frTimmi 

^3TRT! T# TI3TOMt HUTfri [nt! cRTFT! 
TTCT tsSTJ TT^miTcTr wfir] 


"^WcTfT: —fREf? 

S'cld. Hcb': -TTIT TR^^TT Trf%vf tnj TT dc|u|isaahN u J\cSEl 
'^Tn^'TT ' 0 TFr Ff^TSTKlieTSTf ^n^^Ta^p^iidKl tje 
'TFJcTRT, 37*^11? 'RcTR : RR^I 1 {pit3TRMI $pT ^ mI^CcSI? ["Q^TT 


MAITREYA. Not someone's wife, sir. She is Vasantasena, 
who fell in love with you when she saw you in the temple of 
Kamadeva. 

CHARUDATTA. Vasantasena? He continues to himself. 

But what is the use of returning her love. 

In my decrepit state? So let it die. 

Better a coward should kill his mounting anger. 

MAITREYA. Sir, the king's brother-in-law sends a 
message. 

CHARUDATTA. To me? 

MAITREYA. He says: “A slip, a fool of a girl, common 
trash, by the name of Vasantasena, with a heap of golden things 
on her, a stage manageress, a female of the species who puts on 
cheap comedies—this woman saw you in the garden of the temple 
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irffTTHlT ‘^snftcT clTLHfHHiH) 

TjfujcbKiRcH ^w^wrf^£iHidJ*jfcr ^ra^rfFrsFnf^- 
dlccbKI^iWHI % T rf^tai l] 

ctt-i-rlRm- (wraf^) ®i el I T<t> RTT^^3TRMfcT TT^Bf 

STelf&'tfe 3T3R3tf?l [ ®IcTR^)RT^Hl i| p H fd ^TcRc^TRI 

Icf^chr-cTT ^ Tpq- ips^ TT3T ^or TTcilRiST Trof TFF^fTT, 
^ 3TffeT34crl U 1 ddGri fsPTT Tfi| fwT5fRRT IJ !l£ ?TT Tpr sfujc^l 
3 ttoj^t, sTTircro'if^^' ^ [rr^ zrfe 

THT ^ ^crq-^cT RTSlMdf wfaf*T, rTcfr^fsT^nit oqg^K 

(H^fd^rt'Klc) W-tldel^r iftfcf^ffgujR=n 3T^JSJT 
3T14<U||Rdch‘ «Tf^rfrTI] 

■^TTF^Tr: - (TTTW^) 3T^5Tril (WFTcTTQ 3T^! 
^fdRiJ^I 'fo tgpg cTRT ^cTRTF^I 


of Kamdeva. And she lost her heart to you, that is, she fell in love 
with you. When we tried to set her right, using a bit of persuasion" 

VASANTASENA, aside. “Set her right, using a bit of 
persuasion.” Well put! 

MAITREYA. “—she slipped in and took shelter in your 
house. The point is this: if you give her up unconditionally, without 
my having to go to the police and take legal action, if you hand her 
over nicely to me, then you have my best regards. If you don't, 
you are my enemy, and God help you.” 

CHARUDATTA, strongly. He is a fool! 

What a remarkable woman she must be! 
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■5rf^T TTr^FTFIT Y hVIWd^l 

TJWTfCETTR ^ TFIFif ^arfcT STPftr ’SJfftll^ll 

(MRl^l) ^EffcT! '^FFRlftt! 3^HI^HKHR5lldHR'*nlmAu| 
SfiTClftftfftn fWTT 


W^^r-ftftTI 3T0jr^'^^3T!%at t T 3tyFF§TI 3ty5f tytftrT 

TFTftsi wftftfl [ ^l^fad^facblOgul'H 3tyJTT^T 3TT4 ?Mut 
WTT?? w^tRt i] 


ijft Tift tyjjftysr cfccrlfidftKI ^uuf)uuf 
tMw Tftt TTRT3T^TI 3ft ft ftftn Tlfttyl 

ift wftftl (^gfftftcll) [sft:! ^rsrftT ^ ^r PM 
cb<-m4ftftt arftrft ftftft ftM Twm?fh arrftft argft 
isrr^w^r^ftr fttfoT iicftr ^rr 


Money has no fascination for her. 

She told him to be off; for me, she has gracious silence. 

Let me say how sorry I am, mistaking you for my servant 
and speaking so boorishly. 

VASANTASENA. Oh, sir, it is 1 who should be sorry, 
walking in like this, an uninvited guest. 

MAITREYA. Now isn't that a pretty sight!—two civilized 
people nodding away like a field of waving grass. Let me also 
bow my head, though stiffly, like a knock-kneed camel. And let 
me ask you please to stop nodding— we've had enough—and 
stand erect. 
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xTTVarrT:-^, fcP>3T| Wf:! 

cJH^HT-(WTcf^l) TfpT 3T 3T3T tjqw[qff)'| H 

3TT3T U,RRh ^ 3F3UR Tfo; Warfqq; -q^, Fief tRm! 
(lETUR) 3TT3fi ^ jrp-i 3 ^ ST^FFR STnjnfcffl, W 3J¥ ?E 
31d'^K3T 3TT3RTT fhffspgf^j 3UfFrTTRT M^tT NTFT 
n^w.rii [^Er^rr 1 f ^jfFira 

3TFFcP7T W ufrR^I *rfoT*nfal 3TT*f! 

3^qi4m ST^miT, rffH^FTF^TO^TflTTLU14w 
■f%8^R( 3TH^lTFr f^fq-rTAri' Rmi 3T5HTfnTl] 

■cU^^-d:-3T'4i'Jqrq< ^RTR tJFR| 

Wrf#TT-3TT5n 3TFfr3TI ‘OTTOT M^fasiRF, ^ TT 

tRRj! [3Tt 4! aiHlcbH^i '^ner Rrf^rt, 

em-dfHi-^upRKfen (^q^nwfafrn) [a^jFltfrsSiri] 


CELARUDATTA. Very well, then, no more formalities. 

VASANTASENA, aside. He is gracious. He is good. 
But I mustn't take advantage of his goodness—I have no right. 
Sir, I thank you deeply for your kindness, and I hope you will not 
mind if I leave these jewels here. I think they were trying to rob 
me when I ran in. 

CHARUDATTA. This poor house does not deserve such 
a weighty trust. 

VASANTASENA. Sir, it is not houses we trust, but men. 

CHARUDATTA. Maitreya, take these jewels. 

VASANTASENA. Thank you very much. She hands 
over her jewels. 


I 
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Tfe 'btfTTI [TstfScT 
^TRT: WWfl 

fa^M' ^ :~(3TWf) ^ T^', cTT SPITlUf^l [<U£F?jq, 
■cjiti^Ti:—3lP c ll | Jl c l 'tilcri'i I 

■f^T^:--^ 3 3T3FI f^IRTfl [T^T: 3TWT 3TWUF 

terror: ] 

-oj I’b'S^rT:—Pi 'mIciP^I ^ I 

•g^#TT-3T?5f! ^ 3T? 1 #FTT 3T^I ^J|p^?3Rfi 
'WF T RJI [3TR?l '5^TW^ : f 3T%TUfaT 3UjU«tHMI 

■onti^Ti:—A^l cl^'b^cflR! 


MAITREYA, taking them. Thank you. 
CHARUDATTA. They aren’t for you! 

MAITREYA, aside. They're for thieves, I suppose? 
CHARUDATTA. Very soon— 

MAITREYA, aside. What's in our hands is ours. That's 

logic. 

CHARUDATTA, to VASANTASENA. You may have 
them again whenever you want them. 

VASANTASENA. I should be grateful, sir, if you could 
send an escort with me. 

CHARUDATTA. See her safely home, Maitreya. 
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Trifcf ift <*q 16 Vh lift-off 3fUjJ|^ft) TT3ftft 
f^3T ftftfft 3ft WT ¥TfT°iT ftf ftt Tpffft 
^Tftft ftlTf fftftFspfti [roftcf Tift ^yTfffih l PRft q 

3FJ*TWff TFST^TT ^ 3ft iJ^fftrcrT: ftftp^ rrfftff; 

eTrgTT: 4§TSrmft' fftnftll] 

^etrv^tT:—TT of wftriTffTSEftri cfpT'Rftfti tKMHiri- 

IftlTEftftlT: TF^Te^RTT 

f^<^b|ch:-cj^H|U!3^i ■>TFj| jff|jff -cftft3IT3ffl [cfft-q-prai! 

TpyiHiJ Tfttfw.-I] 

3ftf! ftftFT IftlT fttfff3TT3ff TF5lTft3Tfft?l 

[ 3 ft! ftftr fftrr ifttfw:, tp^iic^ ?i] 

f^^icb:-(^liftoff) ft! cnsff ^r| siwr -qftftaTrft 
^cjHlpJiq-fftgTJT-^rgsn 1%3T Tiffryan fftfftftftft ^|fuf ftp| 

[ft:! TTT: TlftfftRT:, 3TWftrT-ftfftT-~ ^ I ^cf 

T lRj|chi:, fftrifti ■H^tii:I] 


MAITREYA. You are the best man for that, sir : a fine 
handsome escort for a graceful lady. I'm a miserable Brahmin, 
and a poor one; they'll yap at me in the market place, as dogs 
snap at bits of m eat. 

CHARUDATTA. Very well, I'll go with her. Have torches 
lighted; I don't want any trouble on the way. 

MAITREYA. Hey, Vardhamanaka! Light the torches. 

A SERVANT enters. 

VARDHAMANAKA. Without oil. sir? 

MAITREYA. You're right. Torches are like courtesans— 
they don't w r arm up unless you feed them. 
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T^ l MTf r-^fen ^ WT- 

d'Wfo % Wf^: ^TMW- 
mu^num&ciitf JMwrg^r.-i 
iTTftrrf^raTOT^r irot w tht: 

T^cRTcT Tfjfc 8ftT«ITTT: Wf^TIICVSlI 

(TTFJTFR,) TR^T! dfRTTR! ^ qcpRT Wll 

(■^TTT^H TTI^W^eft^Rff tWIRIT) 


CHARUDATTA. Never mind, well do without the 

torches. 

The moon is up, and her starry servants, too, 

Pale as first love on a young girl's cheeks. 

The moonlight will do. 

Look at its crystal light falling like milk on the marshes. 
They slowly cross the stage. 

Here you are, Vasantasena. 

His voice betrays feeling. She looks at him tenderly, 
and enters her house. 
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TFSHTThf ft ^JaIi szf TfS^PrT: ^rSETFf^' ^Tl 
■^5RT tip^Tjoiii ^rtrar it ^r^ftimdi) 

(TfeFFR) ^5f ^pjfaFt tf$Rpsq dT^T Tbll, 

I 

fcT^ch:-^NT sjcj w\Mk\ [T1STT ^RTHTCHTkTI] 
(ffcT ft^TFcft) 

ffd 3Td^K-MIHi HTH 


Now, Maitreya, shall we turn back? 

There's not a light on the road now, 

Not a creature stirring. Only the watchman. 

The night covers many sins. 

Let's go home, Maitreya. See that you guard this gold 
box well at night; Vardhamanaka will keep his eye on it during the 
day. 


MAITREYA. Yes, sir. They leave. 


CURTAIN 






Questions 

1. How does nobility of character win over lust for money 
and power in Vasantsena's choice? 

2. Discuss the modern relevance of the play. 

3. Throw light upon the relationship between Charudatt and 
Maitreya inAct-I. 

4. Vasantasena as a courtesan represents the social condi¬ 
tions of the time. Discuss. 

5. How has Charudatta described the abuses of poverty in 
the opening scene? 

6. How does Sansthanka, being a close relative of the king, 
enjoy and exploit his position? 

7. The duty of the courtesan is to please men without using 
her discretion or will. Do you agree? Write your answer 
with special reference to Act-1 of The Toy Cart. 

8. Charudatta becomes penniless due to his gentle and be¬ 
nevolent nature. Do you see it as a negative or positive 
quality in him? Discuss. 

9. Courtesans were an integral part of society in those days. 
What impact does this have on Sanskrit literature? 

What lessons can be learnt in modem times from "The 
Toy Cart"? 


10. 




Unit 4 


UTTARRAMCHARITAM 

Written by Bhavabhuti 

The name of Bhavabhuti stands high in Sanskrit 
literature, especially in eloquence of expression and 
sublimity of imagination. He lived in the seventh century 
A.D. and is believed to have been the court poet of 
King Yashovarman of Kannauj. The introduction to the 
the Mahaviracharita and the Malatimadhava tells us 
that he belonged to a Brahmin family hailing from 
Vidarbha and was the grand son of Gopala Bhatta and 
son of Nilakantha andjatuarni. The family belonged to 
the Taittiriya branch of the Black Yajurveda, their gotra 
was Kasyapa, and their family name, Udumbara. Born 
in a Brahmin family which was devoted to Vedic study 
and Vedic teaching, Bhavabhudi himself must have 
studied the Vedas, the Vedarigas, ritual works and 
Upanisadas, together with other philosophies like the 
Samkhya and Yoga. Three dramas of Bhavabhuti have 
come down to us: the Mahaviracarita, Malatimadhava 
and Uttarramcaritam. 

The Uttarramacaritam deals with the history of 
Ram’s later life, beginning with his coronation, the 
abandonment of Sita and their final reunion, covering a 
period of more than twelve years. 

In the present Act, that is, Act VII, Valrnlki invites 
the residents of Ayodhya, representatives of gods, Asuras 
and other heavenly beings to witness a small drama 
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written by him, dealing with the events subsequent to 
the abandonment of Sita. Rama, Laksmana, Kus'a, Lava 
and Chandraketu are among the audience. The drama 
represents how Bhagirathl and PrthvI took Sita to the 
nether world and declared her to be the purest soul. 
Then Sita is seen disappearing into the earth. After a 
few minutes, all witness the coming up of Sita from the 
waters; Bhagirathi and Prithvi deliver her over to 
Arundhati who rebukes the people of Ayodhya for 
doubting Sita’s chastity. The whole audience with one 
voice welcomes Sita, and finally Ram is reunited with 
Sita and his two sons. 

Please note that P.Lal in his work, reproduced 
below, chose to delete some lines in his translation. We 
have however reproduced translation of the deleted lines 
for the conveneice of the students to make them 
understand the lines. 




UTTARRAMC H ARITAM 
(ACT VII) 

THE REUNION 

LAKSHMANA enters. 

LAKSHMAN A. The Brahmins, the Kshatriyas, gods and 
demons and Nagas, birds and beasts—all are here today, 
summoned by Valmiki's power. And Rama has asked me to receive 
the audience on the banks of the Ganga, where Valmiki's play wi 11 
be staged by celestial spirits. Here he is. 

RAMA, entering. Is the audience seated, Lakshmana? 
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<IH:-$hI ^4nhi 1 defied 4l T^THTfcNfri 

TF^d^l I 

cT^TOT: —ijKFfl ’^HTd'M tMlTMHj 
d^Mpc)^Ml4:l 

TTR:-(TTf4Y?T) TR^RTT 41:! 

ijsrarr.'-Caf^T) TaRT, ^riTki^t Fi4dH: ttr^rwicr 
^iwmPi~‘^{^^ -^^rfi Trg#8^r wr rrtfjct 
^TTtJTT^R^J cTT RTro^fUdKcRIdoAi^ ’ 'ffcTI 

TTR:-T(d^dd' 'Tclfol IT^TTfRHTfafl Ht4r:! ^T^d»Tt#T 
H J ! H d i ’TptT^TffTT H^IMlld H' c f<=!Pdsc<4i'p' j -|^f 5 R 1 H % Id ^ did I Id I 


LAKSHMANA. Yes. 

RAMA. But Lava and Kusha are to sit with Chandraketu. 

LAKSHMANA. That is arranged too. I know you love 
them. This seat is for you. He pauses while RAMA takes his 
seat. 


RAMA.Let the play begin. 

The STAGE MANAGER enters in front of the small 

stage. 

STAGE MANAGER. The holy Valmiki has had a vision, 
and we will present this sacred vision for your enjoyment and 
instruction today. Let the world listen. All movable and immovable 
things, listen! Listen, for the vision is holy and marvelous and 
pathetic. 

RAMA. And well it should be. For the sages see into 
tilings. Passion is stilled, nothing is false; all is nectar. 
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FI ST^fFrl! FT FTFK FPTtsPF! RSITFPf STTHTT 
aTOFJ|^6T^3m 3 tM FFRT Tim 3#cTFf^l FI! FlfH TFFFTfFt 
FT^lfo; 3TFFTT DIpBslPdHiHJ [FT TTRf'JF! ^FRFIWF! 
FF-'rfTTHl ? Ru]FIFFIEi H <^HIH i"% FFW1T TffhdNpFI FI! 

TfFFff F^FHFFT HFflTFFIhlcHH ftfSTOlfal] 

VTgqnT:-FFF FFFT^T PbhPMI 

TJTNTT: — 

f^FcrTFTrFTFT ^cfr wr ETtFI WF%I 
WFFTFPTRFR TFTI^lf ETR^RTII Ml 

(ffn fT^TFI:l) 

THT:—(TTT^F^) ^PT! ! FTWF^^I 
cTS^TOT :—3TRf! FTFFlfFFFT 


SITA’S VOICE, offstage. O my husband! Do not leave 
me alone. Lakshmana, I fear the beasts of the forest! Where shall 
I go, what shall I do? Holy waters of the Bhagirathi, take me in 
your arms! 

LAKSHMANA. I thought I heard. 

STAGE MANAGER. Sita, daughter of Earth, wile of 
Rama, and carrying Rama's sons, throws herself into the Bhagirathi. 
Oh, listen to the wise Valmiki! He leaves. 

RAMA. My wife! Lakshmana, where is she? 

LAKSHMANA. This is a play, my brother. 
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TTO-fT 44! ^ cf TMf^TDRI 

H^T:-3TFf! SIPRPFT 
TFT:-"Q^ TF4Rf4T WTd:l 

(cfcT: yfcmRl 3TTlf^4<$dAK c M'«IT 

Tftmi) 

TTR; —HTFf! STITfpfW 1 ^^”^ cFRft^l^H^I Yf4?HfH, 
HNR HTRI 

4°4l — 


cF^mfoT etsffn 

3i'^^ y^dify 4pr?rsrf> ^jrfrii 311 

tt4tt-(3tt?rtt) W^33it ^rcq; m^Rui ^t 
[f^5?JT TTT4 9'y.dlR-HI i?T 3TT%T] 

H84TDT:-( -q^M\ PIq^?) 3TT4 :i. f^JT cfqfai, ^IFRlM 
TpH:l (ftdlow) IT! Tl4 : TEf*! ttcIt4:I 

(4% #srafir) _ 

RAMA. Beloved wife, never think that I have been happy. 


LAKSHMANA. It's only a play! 

RAMA. I am strong enough to see the play 

SITA enters, supported by PRITHVI and 
BHAGIRATHI, both personified as goddesses, and in the lap 
of each a baby boy. 

RAMA. Help me, Lakshmana. There is darkness around 
me—such darkness! 


BOTH GODDESSES. Blessed Sita, these are your twin 
sons, born in the waters of the holy river. 

SITA. My sons! She smiles. My husband! She faints. 

LAKSHMANA. Twin sons, my noble brother. Heirs of 
the Raghavas! He isn't listening. He fans RAMA, who is staring 
without expression, as if in a trance. 
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-pfoFt! UHI^Rifl-1 

TTtrn - —(TRR^PT) cpT ^ [W^T! 

TjfsT#-^T' ^ ^JT+W^ddl , TPTk4l 
TTtrfT—STTf ^! HSTSffT! [TT4 *mfm] 

WTTTSft- d IP.dl PdcIT ^Te^TWR^FT^I 
HJ^TOTr-S^Jltm: TP: I 

wftrsft-TT^ wfl fwrnii 

TfrcfT-VT 3T^! 3TF ^ I^CT? [TT 3P! i^Jf. 

wpt ^er?] 

Tjscft-pfw ^ ^ tMi 

(t 4 snfcT^I TfJc#cT:l) 

PRITHVI. Do not worry. Sita. 

SHA, recovering. Who are you, good lady? And who is she? 

PRITHVI. She is Bhagirathi, the guardian goddess of your 
father-in-law's house. 

SITA. I offer you homage, holy lady. 

BHAGIRATHI. May your spotless character bring you 
joy in life. 

LAXMAN. We are highly blessed you have seen in this 

plight. 

BHAGIRITHI. This is your mother, Sita. 

SITA. Mother! 

PRITHVI. Come to me, Sita. She embraces her and 
Sita swoons. 
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HSFPTT: — (wfff) 

cpf?h 

TnrifRgff-TT^'TWt TTTFffT sqzft 
TgJ Hcjtrll^lGlI TRTft : TiTTRcF^:! 

fffe ffdVlffo ricfl c^foi ;TRmfrri|ri 

(3TT^PT ^T!) Tftcri IffiT 

TT^TR^fTR?TFft 1t#TRJ 

ffnftrsft ^r titt tngnf^nra- 

W^hlRlI 1ffSJT^4)t*E?im! 

Yf?T#-- r d j icjm ^TFflif?T! cff ttwtfi? 

ff UHluD^id: ■qrfbr^fc^ fftf%cT:l 

^ ff TR^t ffrfM W cfffff ^RTfrT:|| 511 

LAXMAN (with joy) fortunately has queen been 
favoured by Ganga and Prithivi 

RAM. This is very touching. 

BHAGIRATHI. Even Prithvi, the Earth, is crying. Love 
rolls through all things. Child, Sita, everything will be all right. 

PRITHVI. What can I do for rny daughter? That Rama 
should have treated her as he did—I didn't expect it. 

Bhagirathi who is indeed able to close the gates of 
creature's destiny when about to bear fruits. 

PRITHVI.Respected Bhagirithi, you have rightly said. This 
was not proper on the part of Rama he showed no respect for the 
hand which he has held in his boyhood, nor he showed any respect 
for me, nor for Janak, nor for fire nor for her dutiful conduct, nor 
for his offspring. 
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'#STT-'ST [FT 37I%T wRf] 

TjMr-37T:, chw^ll4^:? 

^rTr-(TT^nw^) tsr sm\ wfti ^rnfcTi] 

TFT:-3TR Tjfacjt! RfRHfFTI 

w-wi T^pR! TEPrRt TETTER! 7T7[ pEMd'PcKlRr 

rei4 tfmRi? 

-o 

Rif ritefe PdddMilVU 7?I cqpfl fdFTfe- 
c4^i4Rr cFSTftrd - wdRrfirf sT^sn^i 
^eucyju ^rsRfirf w[ wrraRRr: 
f^rFTt 'tflchfrtlR? f=m FT W: oBT^ll ^1! 

cT$qW:-31°*ll$dM:y<*>MI ft RTTT: 

_ W-cTgrrRF fsg[%:l _ 

SITA. My husband's name. 

PRITHVI. What did you say, my child? 

SITA. His name. 

RAMA mother earth such am I. 

BHAGIRATHI. Goddess Earth, you are the very body 
ofthe world. Why thends you get asprys with him as if you do 
not know him properly? 

A dreadful scandal spread among the people as for the 
perrifications by the fiery-ordeal it took pleaces in Lanka how 
coud the peoplehere believe it? Whileto keep the whole world 
contented is the family inheritanceof the descendants of Ikshvashu: 
being in such a fix what was the boy to do. 

LAKSHMANA.God has the unobstructed knowledge 
of the minds of creatures. 

GANGA. Nevertheless, here I fold my hands to you. 
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TIH—3Tf®T! 3fTIK:l 

f^Tc^f ft-thllR-H cf:l %-WtftMNId^:W: T%n%r:l 
ft ftldlfft hldl-C-)^ ftft'ft'^ftTI 


ft"gnn%ft HHHI ^cugirHI fcrjTRT Tf: I 
cdichixicJi ttt#t gTimuii^ 2tf|cjfdi 


V 9 II 


TTiR-TFftW % 'Jlftt I 

^kTB#!:) % if 3Td^ 3#g fftftHf 3TRTI 
[ft^ HWlcHdls^ fcfeidHHIl] 


iFIT-f^ rfq? fttfdefldl Tfft'cLRft^hillui ^TT;| 

% ’3^1 

ftfrcrr-% ftft sr^rtft? [f^rifcrr^mdi^Tiwj;?] ■ 

TP?:—fftft! dsnnR^I 


RAMA. Mother, on the family of Bhagiratha your favours 
have been uninterrupted. 

PRITHVI. I cannot deny you anything. You know it. But 
a mother's grief! I know that he loves Sita, but.... 

RAMA. Verrily parents have a soft comer for the childem. 

SITA. (weeping and with folded hands) Take me with 
you. Mother, let me be with you. 

BHAGIRATHI. What are you saying, Sita? 

PRITHVI. What about your sons? W'ho will look after 

them? 


SITA. I am helpless, helpless without my husband. Without 
him, I do not want my sons. Let me die. 

RAMA. O my heart, do not break. 
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ifTTr-cFTS} cjolfr TFTISTI^TTT^? 

eestwttc; THTiwb 

^ff- 

'jRI-M^eWIrMH ^ r^WF^?l 
aTr^rfq' ■gf^'ii mi 

H^nJT:-^! 2JW{I 

THT:-#^: ^FTlgi 

<*>ei«PeT:) 

TnT:-3^JcIcR %qfq| 

t-ll d I — Rfc Pel 3TR^r^QpFef H^PttST 31 ’-dTf'HsI Hj? 
[ Rr>rHc i Il <s I"^ c H^ri c b<rI y^RlclH'dRs-P-b? ] 


BHAGIRATHI, But you have a husband, 

SITA. A husband who does not want me. 

BOTH GODDESSES. The whole world wants you. It 
sings your praise. You are pure and noble. When you touch us, 
we are made pure, O Sita. 

LAKSHMANA. Hear this my lord. 

RAMA. Let the people hear! Let the people hear! 

VOICES, shouting offstage. 

RAMA. Something very marvelleous is going to happen. 
SITA. The divine weapons! There is a glow in the sky. 
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^rf^r TBT ffcT W \ 

TfT^fcrfcr fThOct UTWflJT TFf <?|| 

(^T«4) 

^ Tfrt! ^fcBt % %| 

3TT<rlvFHI^cj ^TtefcTT T^:ll ^o || 

■#cTT-f^fZH3TT 3R«r^T3ft 3T^T3TT! 3F5fif£[ ^ 

MbKl mCs^Ri [hu*L4l 3TT5f^RlT ■p^LI Stpbp! STUTfb ^ 
3RTKI: -qfegr^l] 

WRRTt^T ‘ TRf sfchft ’^cy^rd^WIW^ *f?l I ’ 


BOTH GODDESSES. Be happy, Sita, for your children 
are now the equals of Rama. These very weapous are manifesting 
selves along with the Krisasva to the Kaushika and Kaushika to 
Rama. 


Queen Sita, our homage to thee, your sons are our resorts 
since Rama, the delight of Raghu'srace, so commanded on the 
occasion of his looking at the paintings. 

SITA. Happily these are the deities of missiles, Ah, my 
Lord, your favours are still shining upon us. 

LAKSHMANA- Your Lordship had said that they would 
be by all means wail upon her offspring. 
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cf: SRTT: Tqt cf: TfHTlTTi 

cZrS UilcR^WT 'cTrTT^^r^ c|':ll ^11 

TPT:— 

^flM: chmPq T?TT cg#?T TRT wfcTI 

faWtfH^^sfcpj?TT: ch^uilifell ^11 

■^cHTt cf^i rjfpccp WT3^£e4 fl 

TPfrfll 

■#rrr-^3^3Tr! cfft T^pjf cM^HtPt? 

[TOc^! ^ RcPTl: ^Pl^dfoPl ^RfWcI?] 

TW:~ 

ttett ciR^Pviujiuii -^jTTrf ^prfMh 

eFT^ TfrarPr TJcHTt: TR^rTTT ”r f^T^frT I! ^11 

BOTH GODDESS. Abow to you, mighty missiles we 
are pleased are we by your favours. You should attend upon the 
boys when meditated upon in the hour of need, may you bid 
farewell. 

RAMA The waves of emotion mixed with the mingled 
fealings of wonder and joy being set in agitation now hurt me into 
an able state. 

BOTH GODDESS- Rejoice daughter, rejoice. Your sons 
have now become like dear Rama. 

SITA Devine ones, who will perform in their case the 
rites proper for the warrior class. 

RAMA Alas, even Sita, the delight of the race of the 
Raghus who are guarded to Vashishtha, finds no one to perform 
the ceremonies of her sons. 
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1% feFU? % cf?4 W^CIMIICllui 

5IWt 


^fw ifl Ml 41 WWJ wfrfl 

TT TToT ■•an'HilVi^J'aT'T^T ^fnzrfrfll ^1! 


^IwTf^TTrraiT?: ^mri^TFFrmi 

irjxnT -^R^Rf ci?r^^nf?r:ii smi 

THT:—'^f^f^rfRcT ^Fl~=RTfTI 


TT^RTJT:-3TFf! TTc4 f^TTmfhl '<M*H|3 Rh1 
^I'doll^rtl^l 


ifcil % 'd’+lRtc&lWl 
3TFfcjRCTfKft sM cRTRT 'gR^Tr^chlII ^11 


TTCTr-^rTITfwRR? Jig^SfFTI 


BHAGIRITHI. Child why trouble yourself with this 
thought? When these boys are weoned I will entrust them to the 
venerable Valmiki who will perform for them the necessary rites. 

Just as Vashishtha and Agnirasa are so is the sage the 
spiritual guide of the families of Janaka and Raghu. 

RAMA- Revered Goddess has rightly thought about this. 

LAKSHMANA- My Lord from various incidents think 
that those two boys are Lava and Kusha. 

They have two precious missiles since their birth, Both 
are under praachctesa, they resemble you and are of twelve years. 

RAMA I can't belive it.I am fascinated. 
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cRTl! TTHITcT^I 

TFT:-^T fSbR 'dl'bldt TRUfTT? 

ft arvftf fodsi sF^ni -oi ^RhA fffft 
ftterfttSRTT ftftftft [TTJ RTWlfttS^" fftdW^TI ft 

ddd l Pffl ^T 4)c|dl=bW 

TnT:-f^pt Tftlft? 

TJ-fST^r—HR h dtdcT: dl-MdlPf ftlftcg^ftft^SPFTI ftftft ft 

ftSft tlPd'di} ft«tT cbR'dffal 

ftftT-ftft ftFfftl 

(ftfft fwt ftlbT ^1) 

TRT:-ft3ft yfftftft 'Qcl ftTftftl TT ^ftlR^dc)! dldK-R 
RftftftftTsfft? (ffcT ftyftffti) 

PRITHVI. Come child sanctify the surface of the earth. 

RAMA Ah, my dear, you are gone to the other world. 

SITA. I request you mother to take me in you. I cannot 
bear it anymore. 

RAMA. What will be the answer. 

PRITHVI. I command you to take care of your boys till 
they are weaned. Thereafter you can do what you wish. 

BHAGIRITHI. Do, Do (Sita, Bhagirithi and Prilhvi 

leave) 

RAMA. My wife, do not go! Oh, I beg you, stay with 
me, stay with me! He faints. 
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H^tTOT:-'qW^ TfeTTTT ^ 

°FfoqT^:l 


H^PwkmT % c)|<v41iltiii^q^frcf 

■^r^quf: —(fq^lcKl) 

*ESnfgcT gTWtTcr Tri^rqisft 

•Sircf rT 

3TT^T'4Hli|f W ^qtTT«7f 

hhmsl'^JT TrfvIHI<^ frill ^V9|| 

(^) 

3T^€rf?r! "viHigw)! wrjssfl- ^i 

3Tf^f WcllclIW TftcIT ^RJgT cfS{:!l \ 6 \\ 


LAKSHMANA. A fine play, Valmiki! What next? 

VOICE, from offstage . Look at the miracle! The 
marvelous scene in the play of Valmiki! 

LAKSHMANA. I see the Ganga's waters frothing and 
churning. There are gods and ‘ages in the vast sky, and Sita coming 
out of the waves—a wonderful sight! 

VOICES, offstage. Arundhati, do what we ask of you. 
Bhagirathi and Prithvi ask it of you. Take Sita. Help her. She is 
now in your care. 
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LAKSHMANA. Look, my brother! She is coming. 
RAMA is still in a trance. ARIJNDHATI and SITA 

enter. 

ARUNDHATI. Help him, my child. Don't be afraid. He 
needs you. 

SITA, touching RAMA's forehead. My husband. 

cheer up My Lord. 

RAMA, coming out of the trance. Her hand! Who's 
here? Arundhati, Rishyastinga, Shanta everyone 

ARUNDHATI Here is the divine Ganga, the tutelary 
goddess of Bhagirath's house, graciously disposed. 


(Behind the curtain) 
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Wist! uf ‘HT 

?TW! TftcFPlf IWJKfHT 'iT^fcTI ^pilfwi 

3IWTrft-FT ^ ^RpTCTI 

( 4 ^) 

'bcklHRfkl^Hdl cITFIFIT: ^ifw) ‘ Wife! ^pf4l ^eTI^ 
iflcPR^^ WlWf^’ ^Tl cR^IT 'fWFnfFR' WdrilGlfdl 

TTR:-fi'dNW5fq Wtfd! cqR1^TP#Ido4 W WlfsTI 

3^FSRft-^ft HI: 1 4fT^TFm:l 3T^TT ^%UNI^«ll«TF^' 
MGHIHHI WWW TF[f%T, WH ^IH^I MeT- 


Lord of the world, Rama, you remember your words 
addressed to me when you were looking at the painting "Be Thou, 
O mother, ever devoted, like Arundhati to the welfare of Sita, 
your daughter -in-law and I have fulfilled that." 

ARUNDHATI. Here is your mother-in-law, the revered 

earth. 


(Behind the curtain) 

Long lived one had said at the time of the exile of my 
daughter Janaki, and I have acted upon the royal words of my 
son. 


RAMA, bowing to the Goddesses. For your great 
goodness.I can only give thanks. Oh, believe me, I am grateful. 

ARUNDHATI. And you, citizens and villagers, here is 
the good Sita, now declared to be the purest of the pure by the 
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'kjdl 'dMd-fl 

■qfcjfRn^l ^*#TF WtfT TRE^? 

eTSFPTT:-31Ff! ^ct^rapns^Tc^rT ^ fFffcTfcTT: 4^: 
<£cGNd ^craFT STFrf ThT^fiTTI TTf^hTen: 
^q^fefwrffTBg^i 

3T^mt-WTc^ Wfisf! 

Fsmnf iw ^ £i4^iRuRqi 

f|TW27T: ypd^d: TJIHTT TEfTfcETSsmi ^o|| 

TftdT-CWIcr^) 3Tf^ 'dmiK ST^TSrfr FkTT; ^F3 
hfedf^JT? [srft '^HTc^IFfp: TffcMT ^:71 Tkhl^Hl 

TTO-W *bMcA||Rwfttl 

TT^Hui;—<j>dl?fi5tFri 


goddesses Bhagirathi and Prithvi, who have put her in my care. 
Now I return her to her husband, the great Rama. 

LAKSHMANA. She is rebuking the people for their 
stupidity. While the guardians of the world and sages are honouring 
her with showers of flowers. 

ARUNDHATI. Rama, here is your wife, equal in honor 
and duty. Take her with you to the horse sacrifice and seat her 
beside you. Throw away the gold image. 

SITA. (to herself) My lord knows how to pacify his wife's 
sorrows. 

RAMA. As you command, revered Goddess. 

LAKSHMANA. I am gratefbl 
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T^rlT— fot'TjlgTI 

cT^nrr-ST^! 3FT <?TWT: Wlfcll 

Tffar-^F^! c£R W. #ari [^?! I'esiT^l' M 

*fren] 

3TT^^-vwi cji<rHl^! -rq^nT tih 

'UsIFT ^lvT^I (^T ffWRTTl) 

TReT^lfl'-i^Tr cT^cRTJ 

^^-(w’TrajcF^) *FfF ft "jtian? [^sr ^Wr?] 

(cfcT: ‘3f^T% ^TrRtfsF: ^|) 

cU<rHircH:-^4! ^ TJTfcf: fqffll t^r viWT: 
chiHt<3dlct:l T?IT Tlkn WF%\ T5 TFSffo#^ ^TRTFT§':I 


SITAI am alive again. 

LAKSHMANA Sita, I know that I have been shameless, 
but let me say this—little good as it is now—that I am sorry for 
what I did. Forgive me. He bows before SITA. 

SITA. It is all over, good Lakshmana. 

ARUNDHATI. Kusha and Lava, Rama's sons, where 
are they? 

RAM AND LAKSHMANA. It is we thought it 

SITA. Where are my sons? 

VALMIKI enters with LAVA and KUSHA. 

VALMIKI. Here is your father, Rama, lord of the 
Raghavas; your uncle Lakshmana; your mother Sita. And here is 
your grandfather, Raja Janaka. 
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—('H5 t ? c b< lU ll'x5^ faelWO TH? dl'O ? MHfl? 

[cFTSI cM:? W$t?] 

^fr-^T cTRT! ?T Wm IT hldlh?! 

IldcdS^uf)—(dcdR WJ "5^: F®I:I 

'#fnr-i3^ ^ ^pn vfe *ik cTT! hR*tM£ 

#3T^Kt 3TT3^' ^iRl^ [I# ^T^T! Vfe W cTO! f^R^I 

qR^qf dldiMIKHIdi 

cpicTcft-(cIsn fK^T) TT:I 

-^Thrr—-q^r i wnf*n [ wrf! vtis^r wnRn] 

c(ic41R+):— <*lRl "Q^Rcf RR ^pTi 


SITA. joyfully. Father! 

LAVAAND KUSA. O father, O mother, O grandfather 

RAMA embraces the boys. 

RAMA AND LAKSHMANA- Boys, Now your are 
obtained by merits. 

SITA. Come to your mother, Lava.... Kusha. I am born 
again! She embraces them. Holy Father, I thank you. She bows 
to Valrniki. 

LAVA and KUSA- We are blessed. 

SITA Revered Sir, I salute you. 

VALMIKI Child, May you live long in this happy state. 
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TftrU-STRi! cpTph zpq^sri 3T^T 

TFcn^l '«cicKs|U|l fWI TR c&UdcIlfa 

cIT, fq^TflJ 3TFRVTI [3TTFFFfR! cTTcT:, ^vFIL':, 3TT#3R: ( 
TTRcNh TTMI^jl TleT^FlT: TJ9TM 3tT%FnVlT:, TIR 'dTVIeldldldM 
^PRt, TTfw^TTf^R 3TFT%] 

dldflf^:-(^Fn^^r^r) ^Qlcidcl'jil RRT:I 

HSTHTT:- t-tl^-lRl ■ebc^luilPn 
TPT:— R^fR^RcjRpT R TR^PTI Tgl 
cdc^ilRh:-W^! '3^31% sjR: fWT^lft? 


SITA This is a blessed day. Here I see my father, my 
family perceptor, the elderly matrons, the noble Santa with her 
consort my revered Lord with Lakshamana and with them all Kusa 
and Lava. I am overwhelmed with you. 

(A noise behind the curtain) 

VALMIKI Observing, the Lord of Mathure (Shatrughana) 
has come back after killing Lavana. 

LAKSHMANA Good fortunes come together. 

RAMA May be this is nature of prosperity. 

VALMIKI Be happy, and what else can I do for you. 
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tft: -m: wift fimRn? wenwiT^i 

■qTFTrq^r ^rrfrT ttsNcT ^ri% tet cfsit 
wwm R%TT TT ^TTrfr REfa TT^r T*| 

VIMRuidl WFf WuftftTqTRII Wl 

(frwrn; ti^i) 


TFT TRRI5^:II V9|| 


RAMA This story (the Ramayana) the famous one which 
takes us to bliss and is heart revishing purifies from sins and gives 
blessing. May this wise work resolve in the minds, this composition 
may develope in a dramatice form that same one composed by 
the learned Valmiki who had perceived the Brahman in the forms 
of the words. 

(All leave) 

End of Act VII 
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Questions 

1. Write down the significance of a play-within-the play or 
how far is the structure of a play-within-the play relevant 
to the plot? 

2. What justfication does Bhagirathi give to Prithvi f o r 
abondonment of Sita by Rama? 

3. How far is Prithvi justified in accusing Ram of doing injustice 
to Sita? 

4. Comment briefly on the role ofAjamdhati/Prithvi/Bhagirathi 
in Act VII. 

5. Who do you have more sympathy with for Ram or S i ta? 

6. It is said that Bhavabhuti has excelled all others in his 
treatment of Pathos in Act VII of Uttarramcharitam. Do 
you agree? 

7. Why do you think Bhavabhuti has changed the final scene 
of Uttarramcharitam from its original Ramayana by 
Valmitri? 

8. Illustrate Ram's changing emotions on watching hi s own 
life being enacted through a play-within the play. 

9. Compare and contrast the treatment of Karuna Rasa in 
Act VII of Uttarramcharitam with that of Act IV of 
Abhigyana Shakuntalam. 
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